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iip was bound to China, and g0 to China T was 
| to go, of course. Then when we anrived there 
aken vicleutly ill of a fever, and was not suffi. 
. recovered when the ship was ready to gail 


to go with her, and when at last, after neq 
years’ absence, I did touch my native sh 


)ther had died. Where you were, Tilly, 


ay.” 


forgot her dignity as a business woman, and 
n Jim’s*shoulder. Jim forgot that they were 
the street, before the eyes of everybody, and 
so, big as he was. They were both remember- 


r mother. 


ld apple-woman was almost as glad as Tilly 
to hear of the little girl’s good fortine, and 
‘ho felt that she had bal something t> do with 
g about thia strange meeting, gave her enough 
to support herself through a good mahiy rainy 
without rieking her poor old rheumatic shoul- 
+ of doors. Miss Snip was glad, too, though 
ed to part with Tilly. And Tilly thought 
‘ere could not be another such a happy girl in 
‘hole world as she was, to have such a big, hand- 
other to care for her, and to be able to go to 
svery day, and wear pretty dresses all the 
ior she did this after Jim came home, yon may 





A SCHOOLSHIP YARN. 


é Rassell tells a good story abvut one of his 
the Massachusetts Schoolship. ‘There are a 
any smart boys on the ship, who promise to 
et men, if the seeds of the Evil Ove are not 
i too deeply, for what is in the bone will come 
vugh the flesh. The experiment has proved a 
e, many a bright boy having ripened into a 
man through the influence of the school, 
itussel himself having been a power in ren- 
he influence vital. One mode of disposing of 
3,is to precure them places on board some 
ip, with some humane captain, and thus car- 
ue benevolent princip!e cf the institution. It 
ter of particular pride with the little fello#s 
n board a ship, and to be consigned to a brig 
ner is a matter cf painful reficction to them. 
unishment greater than any discipline of the 
vip, and is made a matter of earnest protest. 
ne since, a bright little fellow was shipped on 
1 hermaphrodite brig, and his opposition to 
o was very decided. He remonstrated, and 
and entreated, but all in vain. At last, when 

means had tailed, be cawe to Jadge Russell 


very long face, to urge his olj ctious. 


ou don’t want to go in the brig?” said the 


sir.” 
» not?” 
nt to go in a big ship.” 


everything will be done for you on the brig, 


will be perfectly happy there.” 


, there’s something in the Testament against 
zin a brig,” said the boy, brightening up, 


ow idea. 


t is it?” asked the judge, somewhat sur- 


, it says,” continued the youngster, with a 
in, “ that nobody can serve two-masters, and 


‘ant to go in a two-master, either.” 


‘y was allowed to stand his chance for a ship. 
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FEMALE DELICACY. 





eller relates how he at one time offended a 
of ladies. He had related a story, and then 


sarush from the room. 


ere anything the matter?” asked the trav- 


2 is, sir,” was the host’s savage reply. 
I given any cifence?” 

have, sir.” 

y, 1 am ignorant of it.” 


, Sir, let me tell you such language wont suit 


lear sir, what language? We were only 
f soup!” 
, Sir, but you said ox-tail!” 
suppose I did?” 
sir, it’s that very word that sent all the la- 
uing out of the room—it’s highly unbecom- 
iage—very improper indeed!” 
my dear sir, what would you have me say? 
he soup by its proper name, didn’t 1?” 
r, you did not; and whenever you have 0c- 
speak of that particular soup again, never 
ul soup! Say Fly-disperser soup; that’s 
r word, sir!” 
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lately made application for insurance on & 
situated in a village where there was no 
e. He was asked, ‘* What are the facilities 
llage for extinguishing a fire?” ‘“ Well, it 
etimes,” he replied, with great simplicity. 


esota editor says that a man came into his 
ivertise tur a lost dog, and that such was 
erful power of advertising, the dog walked 

oftice while he was writing out the 
ment. 




















tly 
ore 
[ round the «ld house empty, and learned that 
no one 
‘ell, All the old neighbors seemed to have 
away,and theugh 1 scarched everywhere, [ 
vable to find the least clue to you, and at last 
led that you must have died, also, Thorough- 
ieartened, I sailed again as captain of the 
w, and have never been in this port since, until 
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THE GORIMERS. 
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ATHERINE!” called the low, 
sweet voice of Aunt Lorimer, 
startling me from my dream 
in the bow-window. 

“Well, aunt?” I said, 
standing in the doorway of 
the little boudoir where she 
usually spent her mornings, 
with her head upon its amber- 
colored cushions, and its am- 
ber-colored drapery falling 
about her, which set off her 
dark, rich complexion to the 
greatest advantage. 

* Come and sit here by me, 
dear. I have something to 
say to you,” she said, gather- 
ing up the folds of her drapery to make room for me 
on the couch. 

I seated myself reluctantly by her sie, and waited 
nervously to hear her speak, while I pulled to pieces 
a bouquet of iilies that drooped from a tiny silver 
vase on the little stand befure me; for my private 
conferences with Aunt Lorimer had not been of a 
very pleasant nature hitherto, for she had aiways 
the one question to place before me, and I feared a 
renewal of the same now. And my fears were well- 
based, for, after regarding me silently a few moments, 
she began: 

“You don’t know, my darling, how anxious I am 
to have things settled between you and Ralph. Why 
keep him longer in suspense? You—” 

“Aunt,” interrupted I, my face flushing hotly, 
“things were settled between me and Ralph long 
ago. I have told him that I could never be his wife, 
and have told you, repeatedly, that I did not love 
him, and could not marry him. Will you please be 
so kind as never to mention the subject to me again?” 

I had never spoken with such angry decision to my 
aunt before. It was true that I had never given her 
the least encouragement iu regard to marrying her 
son, but she did not seem to regard my quickly- 
spoken negatives in the least, and her cool persistency 
made me angry. But I was beginning to experience 
a strange, nervous fear of my amiable relative, and 
almost trembled that I had spoken thus when I no- 
ticed the dark, inexpressibly repulsive look which I 
remembered to have seen there before, coming into 
her usually smiling eves, and changing the whole ex- 
pression of her face with remarkable suddenness. I 
dropped my eyes, and tore the pvor lilies with re- 
newed energy. 

“ Katherine,” she began again, “I know very well 
why you have decided not to marry Ralph. You love 
Mr. Darnly! It is quite evident to every one who 
has seen you in his presence, that such is the case, 
and the gentleman himself cannot help reading the 
cause of your confusion when he is by, your starts 
and blushes at his lightest word. And he is the lover, 
almost the betrothed, of another! My dear—” 

Here the sound of approaching footsteps caused 
her to pause, leaving her sentence unfinished; and 
the gay voice of Miss Darnly, who was visiting at the 
Hill, begged admittance at the door. 

I escaped through the low French window, and 
stole round the piazza to a side door, and, once in my 
own room, gave vent to my suppressed passion in a 
burst of excited tears. 

How did the woman dare to talk to me in that 
way? And in my own house, too, while liviug upon 
my bounty! Aud every word she said was false. No 
one ever imagined that J had fallen in love with Mr. 
Darnly, my cousin Belle’s lover, tor | was the last 
one to betray such a feeling, had it existed—so shy 





and reserved naturally. Perhaps I had been unusn- 
ally frank and free with him, because he was an old 
friend of the family, and had been a frequent visitor 
at our house in the good old days of my guardian; 
and I liked him, he was go different from the general 
class of young gentlemen who lounged daily in our 
drawing-room in these gayer days, lured thither by 
the gracious smiles of my aunt, and the pretty co- 
quetries of Belle. 

It was evident to every one, then, that I was in love 
with Mr. Darnly, and my confusion and blushes in 
his presence had told the story. I wondered who had 
seen me confused and blushing, for I had never ex- 
perienced any sensation of embarrassment, certainly, 
when he addressed me, and never bad been conscious 
of blushing. 

“Ah, madam,” I thought, “ you shall not catch me 
in that snare! You fancied, perhaps, that I would 
gladly marry your son, after the humiliation which 
this delicate piece of information might cause me, to 
quiet the gossiping tongues, and deceive the suspi- 
cious world as to the real state of my heart. Bat 
nothing could ever induce me to do that. Take my 
fortune, if that is what you wish, but leave me to 
myself!” 

I cannot express how much I was beginning to dis- 
like and distrust Aunt Lorimer. I feared bker—I 
could not tell why—and felt a sort of evil spell in her 
presence, although she was papa’s sister, and, except- 
ing her children, the only living relative I had in the 
world, While I was longing so for the touch of a 
kindred hand and the sympathy of a kindred heart— 
that desolate spring after my guardian died—they 
came to me in a strange, unexpected way. I was 
sitting alone in my favorite haunt, the library of our 
old city mansion, brooding bitterly over my loss, and 
looking with desolate eyes towards the dreary future 
that was before me—for I was utterly alone in the 
world, both parents having died in my childhood, and 
now that dear old Mr. Perley, my guardian, was 
gone, there was no one left to whom I could feel the 
slightest nearness. To be sure, I had scores of fash- 
ionable acquaintances, and they were kindly and 
sympathetic enough in their way, but careless, world- 
ly people, with whom I never felt at ease in my hap- 
pier days, and much less now, as they made their 
fashionable calls of condolence, sweeping in with 
their rustling silks, one after another, each one ex- 
pressing her sympathy fur me in my bereavement in 
just so many set phrases, as if they had been learned 
by rote for the occasion, trom the same page of the 
same book on etiquette. 

I had one companion, too, in my solitude, and that 
was Miss Hart, a young English woman, who had 
long served me in the capacity of governess, and as 
she seemed forlorn and friendless, I begged her to re- 
main with me still, although | no longer required her 
services, offering her a home for life under my roof; 
and she accepted my proposition at once, with the ut- 
most nonchalance, settling herself elegantly in the 
handsome room 1 assigned to her, with her books and 
pictures. She was & singular person; very clever, 
but plain almost to, ugliness, with her tall, angular 
figure, thin, sallow face, and short-sighted gray 
eyes, which were sharp enough, in spite of their de- 
tective vision, and seemed to take in everything. She 
spent the most of her time in painting pictures, and 
was beginning to be known as an artist; but the sub- 
jects she chose were too quaint and sombre to be 
pleasing, and she succeeded but indifferently. 

I said that she was the only companion I had; but 
after all, I might as well have been companioniess, 
for she tilled her place in the house very much as 4 
shadow would have done, avd sho was as still and 
gray. No sound of life ever came from her room. 
She never laughed or sang, and when she spoke, her 
speech was so slow and measured that it was painful 
to hear her. She lived as much apart from me as 
the servants, and I only met her at the table and in 
the halls, where she glided about with feet as sound- 
less as if they bad been shod with down. I could not 
tell whether she were young or old, happy or wretch- 
ed, good or evil. She had lines in her face, which 
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‘either long years or some great sorrow must have 
| drawn there. Her appearance suggested more of 
i wretchedness than happiness, certainly, and more of 
evil than of good; and still she seemed to take great 
content in her room, which she had arranged after 
her own strange fashion, and as far as I could see, 
was the most harmless person living. I used to fan- 
cy, before my guardian died, that she listened, con- 
cealed, behind curtains, and with her ear at the key- 
holes, to our conversation, though how it could have 
been of such interest to her was a mystery, and I 
concluded at last that her proximity to the doors 
when they were opened suddenly was purely acci- 
dental, for there never was a shadow of guilt or con- 
fusion on her face, and she had a habit of promenad- 
ing about the halls for exercise. 

My aunt did not approve of ber at all; and still 
there seemed to be a sort of secret understanding 
between them, which was as startling to me as it 
was strange. They exchanged meaning glances when 
they supposed themselves unobserved. More than 
once, I had surprised them holding secret confer- 
ences in some remote part cf the house, and one 
night, not long since, I heard Miss Hart’s stealthy 
feet creep across the hall, and pause at my aunt’s 
door, when all the house was still, at midnight. I 
was having one of my nervous, sleepless nights, and 
was sitting up by the window with my light turned 
down. Then, after the space of an hour, perhaps, I 
heard the creaking of my aunt’s decor again, and the 
stealthy footsteps crossing the hall, until they were 
stillin Miss Hart’s room, the door of which was left 
slightly ajar. After hearing the first sound, I stole 
into the hall as noiseless!y as possible, and found it 
so; then I ventured to peep within. There was no 
light in the room save the moonlight, but by that I 
could see that Miss Hart’s room was vacant, and her 
bed had not been occupied that night. I did not 
mention this to my aunt, but she explained herself 
concerning their private conversations. We had lost 
mouey and jewels from the house in a very singular 
manner, lately. A very valuable diamond ring had 
been stolen from my room, from a drawer, the key of 
which I had always carried in my pocket, and at the 
same time quite a large sum of money from a purse 
which I kept in the same place. About that time, 
Cousin Belle lost a very valuable bracelet, made of 
rare and curious coins, and shortly afterwards Aunt 
Lorimer lost a piece of costly lace. 

Who the thief was, still remained a mystery; we 
only knew that either he or she was a very clever and 
skillful one. Aunt Lorimer insisted upon it, at first, 
that it must be one of the servants, but I indignant- 
ly refused to listen to such a charge, for they had 
been long in the family, and I would have trusted 
any one of them with gold untold. Then her suspi- 
cions fell upon Miss Hart. She searched her room 
when she was out, was forever bringing the subject 
up when she was by, to see if she could detect any 
signs of guilt in her face, and put her questions so 
directly at times that Miss Hart could hardly help 
knowing that she was suspected of having know- 
ledge of the missing articles. But if she did perceive 
it, she made no sign. Sbe was as cool, and composed, 
and indifferent as ever, and was by no means shy of 
lifting her strange gray eyes to the searching ones of 
my aunt on these or any other occasions. 

I remonstrated seriously with Aunt Lorimer con- 
cerning her treatment of this lady, but in vain; she 
still continued to watch her every moment with her 
sharp, suspicious eyes, and to ply the servants with 
questions with regard to her habits of going out and 
coming in. 

‘*I was having a little private conversation with 
Miss Hart when you saw us in the back passageway,” 
she said to me one day. ‘Of course I didn’t let her 
know that I suspected her of the theft in the least— 
that wouldn’t do; but I questioned her as to her 
opinion concerning the matter. I couid not read the 
slightest shadow of guilt, either in hér face or in her 
speech; but one cannot judge much by her appear- 
ance. She seems to me a very singular person.”’ 

I made no reply, but looked at my aunt with some- 











a 
thing of the doubt and suspicion I felt concerning 
herself and Miss Hart in my eyes, perbaps, for she 


betrayed a little nervousness under my steadfast 
gaze, and the flush on her check grew a trifle deep- 
er, I fancied. I certainly did not suspect her of steal- 
ing, and neither did I suspect Mias Hart of that; but 
I knew that Aunt Lorimer was not telling me the 
truth, for the very next week after her arrival at the 
Hill I noticed her secret understanding with Miss 


Hart, and at last I concluded that her suspicion of 


her was alla pretence to cover this, But everything 
was very mysterious, and J] grew more nervous and 
wretched every day, feeling that the house was 
haunted by some evil spirit, and that some strange 
plot was under way todo me harm. Even the airy, 
musical laughter of Belle, as it floated through the 
house, scemed to me to contain some under-currept 
of evil meanings even that rare, ready smile of 
Ralph’s, which had seemed to me so fascinating at 
first, was more repulsive now than I can express. 
Miae Hart seemed more like aspectre than ever, with 
her gray, ghost-like face, and the silken rustle of my 
aunt’s trailing robes, as they swept through the ball 
towards my door, sent a shiver through my whole 
frame. 

But before I go any farther, let me tell you, as I 
began to, how strangely and unexpectedly my aunt 
came to me the year before. 

The house was particularly dreary that morning, I 
remember, with that chill, oppressive silence in the 
great empty rooms that always prevails after a dest. 
The funeral flowers were still left in the shadowy 
drawing-room, and the rain was dripping ciswally 
over the windows. The servants had failen out of 
their habit of singing softly and pleasantly about 
their work, but stepped about with the stillest feet, 
and a look of sorrow in their faces. I had been wan- 
dering about all the morning, finding each room 
drearier than the other, until at last I settled myself 
in the library, and gave myself up utterly to loneli- 
ness and grief. Miss Hart came, in her quiet way, to 
keep me company tur a while, out of pity for wy 
loneliness, perhaps; but her presence was by no 
means cheering, and I felt a sense of relief when she 
left me again. The shadow that took her placein the 
corner—she had a strange fancy for sitting in corners, 
always—seemed to me less grim and gray than she, 
at that time. : 

I tried to read, but in vain; I could only think how 
desolate I was, and try to imagine what my future 
would be, alone in that great empty house. Jenny 
my maid came in, and tried to brighten the room a 
little by filling the vases with fresh spring flowers— 
great starry daffodils from the wet garden, and clus- 
ters of tiny, pink-tipped Easter daisies, besides a 
profusion of cnow-white and deep rose-colored azalias 
from the conservatory. 

“ The rain is almost over, I think,"’ said she, trying 
to speak cheerfally. ‘‘ There’s a bit of blue sky out 
there in the east, and the sparrows are singing as 
gayly as can be in the garden.” 

Then she went out again, and the perfect stillness 
of the room, together with the subtile odor of the 
flowers, made me drowsy, and, leaning back against 
the cushions of my chair, I fell asleep, and dreamed 
a strange, troubled dream, 

In the first place, | thought that a serpent—a ter- 
rible creature, but with a splendid, shining skin, and 
eyes of a strange, deadly glitter—was slowly coiling 
itself about my throat. I felt its suffocating pressure 
grow tighter and tighter, but could only sit there si- 
lently and suffer it, for my hands were powerless, 
and when I tried to scream for help, my tongue re- 
fused to give utterance. Then some way the serpent 
changed into a woman—a dark, handsome, brilliant- 
looking woman— whose fixed, concentrated gaze, al- 
ways upon me, filled me with dread. I could not 
escape it, turn whither J might. It threatened me, 
it warned me, ‘and still it fascinated me, and my eyes 
could take in bothing else. 

Bat in the midat of it, the sharp, quick ring of the 
door-bell sounding through the house awoke me, and 
with a sudden start I 1ose to my feet. There was a 
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silken rustle in the ball, and a low, musical voice in 
atone of inquiry, and, before my eyes were fairly | 
openei or the dream entirely dispelled from my brain, 
somebody was clasping me fondly in her arms, and | 
raining tears upon my face, calling me. in the moat 
musical of broken accents, her own dear little niece. | 
I was bewildered, and, with the woman of my dream 
still a sort of terror in my mind, strove to disengage 
myself from her embrace, and, catching fer the first 
time a glimpse of her face through the fol‘s of her | 
bonnet-strings that fell over my face as it lai! on her 
breast, I believed for a moment that my dream wasa_ 
reality, for this was the very face which haunted it— | 
#0 dark and handaome, with its strangely fascinating | 
but evileyes. I shiverel; and pushed her from me | 
with what strength I had, and as [ did so was scr- | 
prisel to see standing beside me another laly—a 
young lady, with beautiful, clear bazel eves and | 
bionde hair, and also a tall, elegant yourg gentleman. | 
And by this time I was wide awake, and striving to | 
recall my scattered senses. i 
Was this laity, who called me her niece. an escaped | 
lunatic, or was she only laboring under a mistake? I | 
thonght; for surely I had not an aunt living in the 
werid. I never had but two, and they died years | 


But tef re I bad time to speak, without seeming to 
heed my radeness at ali, she kissed me again, ielng- | 
ing me with another copious rain of tears, and said: | 

** Dear little Katherine, I should have known you 
anywhere, I think! You have yeur father’s eyes, 
and the true Rochester nose. You sureiy have hean! 
your father—poor Leonard!—speak of me, his sister 
Katherine—haven’t you, darling?” 

Il managed t6 falter outa faint yes, but a feeling 
something like fear mingled with my bewilderment; 
for the only Aunt Katherine I ever heard of died 
years ago, and there was the very old Bible on a 
beok-shelf before me, which containe! the family 
register, and in the list of deaths how many times 
had I noticed this: 


** Katherine Rochester Lorimer died at —, 1459.” 


I looked it over only 2 day or two before, and won- 
Gered that the exact date of her death and the place 
where she died were not put down there, as in the 
other records. Bat still the lady did not at all re- 
semble a ghost, with that warm flash on her full 
olive cheek, and the soft round contour of her figure. 

“And these are your cousins, Katherine,” she said, 
turning to the young lady and gentleman, who had 
seated themselves on a sofa, and were regarding me 
with jast the faintest shade of amusement in their 
eyes, I fancied. 

“You must not wonder at my surprise,” I said, at 
the same time greeting my cousins, as she named i 
them, with as much warmth as I could cll up fur 
the occasion, “‘ for I did not suppose that I hada sin- 
gie relative living.” 

“Still, you must be a little glad to see us,” said the 
young lady, smiling with reprozchful sweetness; 
“for we have come over the seas on purpose to see 
you, and have had not a little trouble in iinding you 
out.” 

* It is like a story in a book,” I thought; but I said: 

“Certainly no happier thing could happen to me 
than to meet thus unexpectedly those of kindred 
blood; but please explain to me who you are. I am 
bewildered. Aunt Katherine Lorimer died a goxd 
many years ago, if the record in the old family Bible 
tells the truth; and I have often heard my father 
speak of her as being dead. She was his favorite sis- 
ter, he said, I remember. And you are another Kath- 
erine. I do not understand it,” I said, turning to the 
elder lady. 

“Not another, but thesame. Bat,” smiling at my 
look of utter amazement, “‘I am not a ghost, my 
dear. The family record does not tell the truth, if it 
says that Katherine Lorimer is dead. Your poor fa- 
ther was wrongly informed concerning her, as, in- 
deed, all my friends were. All our English relatives, 
or at least ail those very nearly connected with our 
family, have been dead a good many years, and your 
father, the only one who remained in the family be- 
sides myself, was so far away that he bad scarcely 
any correspondence with his English friends, so he 
never heard the report contradicted, I suppose. It 
arose in a very natural way. I never had any par- 
ticular abiding-place, for my husband, Colonel Lori- 
mer, was in the army, and when we were stationed 
in India, my little daughter, to whom I bad given 
my name— Katherine Rochester—died,and the record 
of her death was carried to England in the papers, 
and as her existence was unknown there, the person 
deceased was supposed to be myself, for a long time. 
1 have written many times to your father, but have 
received no word from him or of him, anti! about one 
year ago I learned, on returning to England, that he 
had died, leaving his daughter utterly alone in the 
world; and from that time to this I have been trying 
to find you out, for your father was very dear to me, 
and but for my children [ should be as entirely alone 
as youare. My husband died two years ago.” 

“O aunt,” I said, after a little silence, laying my 
head in her motherly lap, “I am too glad to speak! 
You mustn’t mind if I do nct.” 

She answered me with a mute caress, and my cous- 
ins came and sat by my side, and I thought that my 
unhappy, lonely days were over forever. I wondered 
that I could have fancied for a moment that my 
aunt's face had anything unpleasant pr repulsive in 
it. It was all that stupid dream, for it seemed to me 
now the sweetest face I ever saw, especially when she 
smiled; but I could not find any resemblance to papa 
in it, only in the complexion—that was very like his. 


| and were ready to wait upen him, whatever else they 





The skin of an uncommon hue; not the pale olive 


that csaally accompanies such hair and eyes, but a 
rich brown, flashing to crimson in the cheek. She 
was certainly a very elegant and handsome woman. | 
An bour afterwards it seemed as if we hal always 
known each other, and such a cosy family party as | 
we made about the fireside! Cousin Ralph's smile 
reminded me of papa, and Cousin Belle, with her | 
wavy, golien hair and delicate, clearcut fea-| 
tures, was like the portrait of Grandmamma Roch- 
ester, painted in her youth, which hung in the hall, | 
dim with age. She had the same stately neck, the | 
same severe and willful little mouth to contradict the » 


milt, merry hazel eyes. j 


I ordered wine, which had been brought from our 
English grandpapa’s cellar years and years ago, and 
had been kept as sacrel by papa as if each drop were | 


“ What will she do when we take you home with 
us to England?” said my annt, in a thoughtful, mat- 
ter-of-course way. “ It would be rather hard to send 
her adrift into the world again, after she has become 
$0 thoroughly accustomed to the luxury of a home. 
Shall we take her, also, little philanthropist?” 

I was somewhat startle! at this, for they had not 
mentioned my leaving my home for theirs befure, and 
the bare mention of it gave mea pang. 1 had not 
thought that they mast go back to their own coun- 
try some day, bat that we might live always together 
in the oki house that sheltered us now. 

“O aunt!” I exclaimed, thinking not at all of Miss 
Hart, but only of myself, “I never could leave this 
old place where I have passed all my life, and where 
paps and mamma both died and are buried, to go 


@ precious gem, and never since I could remember | and jive across the ocean with you or any one else! 


had it been opened before. It filled the whole room | 


with fragrance and sparkle, as it bubbled into the | 


Why can’t we ail live bere? You say you have been 
over the world so much that you have no particular 


giasses; but I was thinking so much of papa that I | attachment for any one place, and I am sare you wiil 


same thing. 


‘ 


“Tt is fall of English sunshine,” said she, “‘and re- | 


minds me so much of the days when your dear father 


and I were children together at home, and used to. 


creep into the dining-room uncbserved after dinner, | 
to steal little forbidden sipe that had been left in the | 
wine-giasses by the gentlemen guests! And this is 
some of the very same wine that we drank at your 
father’s wedding, my dear; I remember its scent and 
sparkle as if it were yesterday, though I was very 
young then, and how I lamented becacse I spilled 
some on my pretty white dress. Each drop contains 
some pleasant memory for me.” 

Then she related many little incidents of papa’s 
childhood and youth, and showed me a beantifal pic- 
ture of him, taken when he was a very young man, 
which she wore in her bosora set in a tiny locket. 
Mamma naed to take mein her lap when I was a lit- 
tle girl, I remember, and show me one very like it, 
but it disappeared mysteriously after she died. A 





dishonest servant-girl was suspected of stea’ing it, 
for the locket which contained it was set with valu- | 
able diamonds. 

That night, the dreary house, full of bright lights, 
and light footsteps, and pleasant faces, seemed cheer- 
ful again. Cousin Ralph was very entertaising, and 
made himse!f quite at home, smvking his cigar by the 
library fire, and wandering about in all the rooms in 
a free, boyish way that was very winning. The ser- 
vants pronounced him the finest young man they 
ever saw, befure he had been in the house a half-day, 


neglectel—for a hearty worl aad « smile will goa 
zx! ways always towards gaiuing the hearts of the 
kitchen folks. 

elle seemed very gay and reatiess. She ran outin 
the dusk, after the rain was over, to inspect the gar- 
den, and promenaded through the hall afterwards, 
ustil qaite late, singing littie snatches of songs. I 
Temetber so exactly how she looked that day, in a 
sort of silvery gray dress, lit up with rose colored 
ribbors, with her hair loopel up in a peculiar, care- 
lesa way, that would have made anybody else look 
like an insane person; but it was very becoming to 
her. And her dress was fall of little fanciful oddities 
—a bow streaming from one shoulder, her head be- 
decked in a way that was never heard of before, with 
little shining tassels that glittered and danced every 
time she moved, and dangling ribbons instead of 
bracelets at her wrists. And there was Elsie, the 
finest of French waiting-maics, in a toilet more 
amazing than her own, flattering like a buttertiy 
about her. This lady scattered odors with every 
rastie of her trailing robes, and disgusted Jenny im- 
tnensely by her high and lofty ways. 

Their trunks were brought from the hotel, and 
they were quite domesticated at the Hill that first 
night. Long-vacant rooms were opened and aired, 
and, under the intluence of Elsie’s rainbow colors, 
assumed a wonderful brightness. 

Miss Hart actually had a flush on her cheek, and, 
for the tirst time since I had known her, exhibited 
unmistakable signs of nervousness ; starting violently 
when spoken to, and hurrying about on aimless er- 
rands from one part of the house to another. I no- 
ticed it with something of surprise at first, but then 
I thought: 

“ Ste doesn’t approve of having the house taken 
by storm, by these gay young people, after sacha 
long interval of siience and gloom. The gloomier it 
is thé better she is pleased, I verily believe.” 

And never before was she known to fall a prey to 
any physical ailments, but that night she was sud- 
denly seized with a headache, and took tea in her 
ownroom. Aunt Lorimer questioned me concerning 
her with much apparent interest. she was such a 
siogular-looking creature, and did not seem to be 
disposed in her favor at all, and Belle and Ralph 
were inclined to laugh at her singularity. 

*“*She reminds me of the doctor’s daughter, who 
lived upon poison,”’ said Ralph, “‘ with her blue-black 
hair, and pale, cadaverous countenance. Did you 
never notice that there was something sinister and 
morbid-looking about her, Cousin Katherine? [ 
don’t wonder that we found you such a desolate lit- 
tle thing with such a person for your only com- 
panion.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Belle, “‘ what absurdities you are 
always talking, Ralph! She is only a poor, forlorn, 
old maid, with a very ugly face, and rather quaint, 
absent manners. I’m sure there’s nothing sinister- 
looking about her, but I can hardly help laughing in 
her face when she gives me one of her dark looks.” 





' dropped tears into it instead of being merry over it, | all like America, and who could help liking the Hill? 
and I observed that Aunt Lorimer (how delightfal it | 
scemel to be able to call her thus!) was doing the | 


You can’t imagine how picturesquely-beaatifal it is 
in summer.” Then we can go to town and take up 


| our residence there in the winter, as we used to do 


in papa’s day. My guarlian and I tried to keep up 
the old custom, also, for a while, but being both of 
very quiet, homely habits, we were soon glial to leave 
the gay world, ard creep back to oar wood fires 
again. I suppose you would feel mopel! to live here 
the year round, but there’s the hous: in —— Square 
ready for occupancy whenever you feel inclined to 
oceupy it.” 

My acnt smiled a little at my eagerness. 

‘*Q? course, my dear,” said she, “ I have a prefer- H 
ence for my native country, and if I coald only de- 
scribe to yon all the beauties of a sunny old country- 
place in Kent that bears our name, the home of ocr 
ancestors, I think that, afterall, yoa might be induc- 
ed to share it with us. A voyage across the water 
isn’t much, and you could visit yoar beloved Hill 
every year. It seemsa pity that weshou!lin’t be able - 
to live together, and keep each other from being 
alone in the world, the last of the family as we are. 


' But we'll talk about it some other time, and perhaps 


in tine we shall like your home so well that we shall 
be disinclined to leave it, and only care to visit ours 
once in a while.” 

“| think it’s splendid bere,” said Belle, from the ' 
depths ofa great purple chair where she was nest- 
ling like a variegated butterfly on the cup of a tulip. 
“Have you noticed how lovely the beach is, mam- 
ma? It has such a purple tint, and these great hills — 
clustering about the sea are so grand. Bat then, few | 
places are to be comparel with our English home. 
Katherine would be delighted with it, I’m sure.” | 

* 1 don’t like these cold climates,” said Ralph, pok- | 
ing the fire into a more vigorous blaze. ‘ It’s enough 
to give one the blaest of the blues to have such 
nights as these in April, when vivlets and daffodils © 
are ont in the garden. I can't quite make up my 
mind to take up my permanent abode either here, or 
in England, although I am exceedingly gratefal to | 
Cousin Kathie for her hospitality. I move that we | 
live as the birds do—flit away to the South when the 
leaves begin to fall, and sun ourselves amid rose gar- i 
dens and o-ange trees uutil the rvubins have flown | 
back to the North again, and the May sunshine has | 
called the bees and butterflies to the chilly Northern 
meadows and gardens. This place must be a para-— 
dize, almost, in the little time that summer deigns to | 
take up her abode in it.” i 

“ But,” said Belle, “the birds aren’t obliged to j 
take their flight in a horrible steamer, and be cooped 
upin a state-room with sea-sickness fur days and | 
days; they never have any packing todo beforehand, | 
or any bandboxes, or bundles and trunks to carry. 
They never miss railway connections, nor are forced | 
to take up their quarters in a crowded second-class 
hotel, to wait until their patience is entirely exhaust- 
ed for the long-delayed train to arrive. They escape 
al! encounter with thievish hack-drivers and porters, 
nor ever find their purses shortened so frightfully by 
exorbitant landlords. If we could only go as they 
do it would certainly be worth the while.” 

“ Well, it is hardly time to talk of taking flight yet. 
We will spend this summer with Katherine, at least,” 
said Aunt Lorimer, “and by autumn we shall have 
had ample time to decide upon our future move- 
ments.” ‘ 

So the subject was dismissed, and my aunt and 
cousins being fatigaed with their journey soon after 
retired to their rooms. But I was still too much ex- 
cited to sleep, and crept up into the tower to see the 
silvery, spring moon rise out of the sea, and think 
over the events of the day. 

The summer passed away delightfally. Never 
since it had been built, perhaps, had the old house 
been so gay. At my aunt's suggestion it had been 
newly fitted up from basement to attic, all excepting 
the library, which had been papa’s, as well as my 
guardian's room, and the chamber looking toward 
the sea, where mamma and papa both died, with the 
airiest and most elegant of summer furniture. The 
floors were laid with fanciful Indian matting. Lace 
curtains, which the cool sea breeze stirred noiselessly 
all day, were substituted for the old-fashioned, rust- 
ling, starched muslin ones, graceful bamboo chairs 
and lounges were scattered through the breezy hall, 
inviting one to dreamy indolence, and the heavy 
farniture of the drawing-room, where one felt as if 
they were being smothered in plash and satin, was 
consi gued to the attic, while some of a more fitting 
kind for a country hoase in summer was procared in 
its place. 

And outside there were improvements, a!so, besides 





the new awnings that cast their broad and friendly 
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shale from piazza and portico. The lazy old foun- 
tain, that only went drip drop, drip-drop, all day 
from the mouth of a marble naiad into its shallow 
basin, was coaxed into asp'end! flight among the 
trees, and fell, fall of beantiful rainbow lights, in al} 
sorts of beautiful shapes, and singing all sorts of 
beautifa! songs into the green solitude of the garden. 
The borders were fisshing with brilliant, tropical- 
looking blossoms, and a new walk was lnid out down 
over the sloping garden terraces to the beach, its 
whole winding lergth ander an arch of shining-leay- 
e1, perfume-shedling vines. A little rustic bridge 
was swung over the pon !, so light amd fairylike in its 
proportions that it seeme!l only fit fora moonlight 
trysting-plzce ‘or elfin lovers; every gray, okl rock 
had a taft of flowers or a tew bright leaves peeping 
from its clefts; baskets of reey blossoms were sus- 
pended from tree-bonghs, and over gateways by vines 
so fine and invisible that they looked as if they were 
poised on air; and two or three wonderful statuettes 
that might have been ghosts of the nymphs and 
dryads themselves surprised you at some shadowy 
turn amid the greenery. 

I gave Aunt Porimer carte blanche to arrange 
everything as she liked, regardless: f exy ense, though 
it gave me not a few sharp pangs to see the old place 
so changed. It had always been lovely enough for 
me, with its mossy stone walls, its poplar trees, its 
old-fashioned, sweet-scented lilies and roses and 
broad sea view, and what could be grander than the 
arched stone gateway with its watchful statues like 
grim sentinels on either side? Bat everybody agreed 
that it was like a fairy place now, and my aunt was 
delighted at her success, declaring that she never 
should be able to leave the Hill as long as she lived, 


| now that it was arranged so exactly to her mind. 


She talked no more of the old family-seat in Kent. 
Ralph provesed no more southern flights, and Belle 


| Was sure that she coukin’t exist anywhere else in the 
‘ summer, bat just there at the Hill. Sol felt repaid 


for whatever sacrifice I had made, fir I had been 
looking toward autatn with a heart tall of dread, 
fearing that I should kee my new-found relatives 
then, and be as forlornly alone again as ever; furl 
could not make up my min: to leave the home that 
hal been mine for so many hay py and unhappy 


| years. 


Guests were continually coming and going, and the 
house echoed from morning till midnight with gay 


‘laughter and merry feet. Aunt Lorimer and Belle 
| Were always planning some novel entertainment, 


and getting up wonderfu) toilets in which to appear 
at the same. The lawn was always scattered with 
croquet-players, and the garden invaded by lovers, 
and sentimental youths and maidens; so all the 
refuge I had was my own room. There, at lvast, I 
could enjoy a little peace and quiet whenever I was 


| disposed to do so, and I rather liked the bustle and 


gayety, after all, since I could steal away unnoticed 
at any time, and was not obliged to play the hostess. 


| Aunt Lorimer did that to perfection. 


There were crowds of fashionable beauties at the 
hotel that season, and Belle was in a constant fever 
of anxiety lest she should be eclipsed by some one of 
these fortunate fair ones. She held secret counsels 
with her mother and Elise, and Elise racked her 
brains to find some odd and fanciful! invention there- 
in, such as a pattern no one short of a French,a 
Parisian modiste would be able to concoct for the 
naking and trimming of mademoiselle’s new dresses, 
such a fashion for arranging mademoiselle’s hair as 
no one short of a Parisian hair-dresser woukl ever 
dream of. And Elise succeeded. Belle, who was 
only a very little pretty in a plain dressing gown, 
with her hair put up like other people’s, as she ap- 
pearet of a Sunday morning when no visitors were 
expected, dressed in an evening costume was fairly 
radiant. 

Mr. Darnly called ber the fairy princess, and, in- 
deed, he didn’t seem so far out of the way, though he 
lookec upon her with a lover's partial eyes when she 
came tripping down the broad, lighted staircase fresh 
from these deft French fingers of Elsie, all waves, 
and curls, and blushes, and laces, and the most mi- 
raculous little high-heeled satin boots, that would 
have been a fit only for herself and Cinderella. Other 
belles came with waves, and curls, and blushes, and 
laces as fine as hers, to be sure, but someway they 
were nct as fascinating—they did not seem as fine. 
They knew it perfectly well themselves, they felt a 
vexed consciousness of it all the evening; but why it 
was they couldn’t tell. How did she manage to dis- 
pose everything so gracefully, and who ever got up 
such a wonderfally-becoming way of arranging the 
hair! Bat all French maids were not like Elise, and 
very few young ladies knew how to wear things a8 
Belle did; and it was very much the fashion among 
the gentlemen who were assembled at Bralton on 
those days, not only to admire this fairy princess, 
but to fall in love with her. And Aunt Lorimer, who 
in spite of ber fifty years looked scarcely less youth- 
ful than ber daughter, bad as many admirers as she. 
Ardent young gentlemen of twenty were pleased to 
wait upon her with the tenderest devotion, and one 
ambitious boy, a recent graduate from the nursery, 
laid his heart and fortune at her feet. Then there 
were a plenty of elderly cavaliers, blessed in personal 
appearance as well as in pockets, and these found 
more favor in the lady’s eyes. 

Belle smiled upon all in secret, but openly only 
upon Mr. Darniy. There were others in her train 
who had longer purses than he, perhaps, but Mr. 
Darnly was of a distinguished old family. His fa 
ther hau deen governor of the State, and he bade fair 
to rise to an equally honorable distinction bimself, 
for he was already making a stir in the political 
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world. And Mr. Darnly manifested a great interest 
from the very first, and my relatives had been with 
me scarcely three months when Jenny said to me, 
one day: 

“ Elise says that Belle an! Mr. Darnly are going to 
marry each other. Who'd think it!’ 

“ Indeed,” said I, ‘* Elise says a good many things 
it seems to me. Don't repaat any more of her say- 
ings—they ate not all to be credited by any means.” 

I was not disposed in this lofty, young woman’s 
favor any more than Jenny, and knew that Belle 
would be displeased to have het reporting such 
things, fur I knew that there could be no engage- 
ment as yet between her and Mr. Darnly, though it 
seemed as if things were progressing rapidly toward 
that event. And then it annoyed me to hear it 
spoken of, someway. I was hardly pleased with the 
prospect of such @ marriage. I was fond of Belle, 
but I could not be blind to her shallowness, and sel- 
fishness, and insincerity, and it did not seem to me 
that she was a fitting person to become the wife of 
Mr. Darnly, for be was all nobleness and truth. How 
coull he be so deceived by her pretty, caressing 
ways, that artful artlessness that was so transparent 
to me, and would he ever be happy with her? 

“don’t think Miss Belle’s very god looking,” re- 
marked Jenny, after a little sileuce, who, through 
much petting, had become rather forwarl. ‘She 
looks like Miss Hart for all the world, only Miss Hart 
hasn’t the nice complexion and hair that she has. 
Their noses and fureheads are precisely alike, and 
when Miss Belle was so displeased with Elise the 
other morning, she wore just the same frown on her 
face that Miss Hart has, and looked so much like her 
that it startled me.” 

“ Belle look like Miss Hart!” I ejaculated; “ why, 
Jenuy, how fall of notions you are!” 

But afterwards [ noticed myself, though 1 had 
never thought of it before, that there was a likeness 
between them. Still it was very slight—only a little 
something in the upper part of their faces, the curve 
of their eyebrows, and the somewhat peculiar way 
that the hair grew over their foreheads, were alike. 
There are often strange likenesses between people of 
alien blood. 

When winter came, we all went to town and, took 
up our residence in the old family mansion on Eaton 
Square, and were gayer, if possible, than we were 
during the summer at the Hill. Then another sum- 
mer passed a»ay and another winter in much the 
same manner, and now it was June of the third sum- 
mer of thie reign of the Lorimers. 

Ralph had not troubled me of late with any lover- 
like demonstrations; indeed, it was rare that he ad- 
dressed me at all, and I was sure that it had never 
been his wish to marry me, but his mother's, and 
that she gave him no more peace on that subject 
than she did me. He began his wooing, too, in a ro- 
mantic, corsair-like mauner. that seemed more feign- 
ed than real. He seemed moody and troubled in 
these days, very unlike the merry youth who came 
to the Hill on that rainy spring day three years be- 
fore, and grew thin aud haggard, as if some secret 
care were wearing upon him, and instead of being the 
life of the gay parties who were continually assem- 
bled at the Hill, as he used to be, he strolled away by 
himself, neglecting his mother’s guests, and made 
frequent journeys to town, even in tbe sultriest of 
the weather, as if some pressing busiress called him. 
He is worrying over pecuniary affairs, I thought, for 
through some fraud or mismanagement on the part 
of my Aunt’s English agent she had lost a great deal 
of money during the years of her residence with me, 
and in the meantime, at my request, however, they 
had all been using my money as freely as if it bad 
been their own. I had more money than I knew 
what to do with, and was glad to be able to share it 
with my relatives, but old Mr. Griswold, to whom my 
guardian had confided the charge of my business af- 
fairs, opened his eyes very wide at this state of things, 
and when more and more money was demanded to 
pay tor some new laces and satin for my aunt, and 
some new and rare jewels for Belle, informed me that 
I was living extravagantly, and would soon go beyond 
my income at this rate. Ralph spent nothing now it 


toward him in spite of everything. 

That day, after my interview with Aunt Lorimer, 
I dried my tears and stole out, unseen, to take a long 
walk on the beach. They were playing croquet on 
the lawn—Miss Darnly and a party of young ladies 
and gentlemen from the hotel. Ralph was not with 
them, and I feared that I should meet him on my 
ramble, for he haunted the solitary end of the beach 
by night and day when he was not absent in the city. 
But why should I dread meeting him? I certainly 
did not fear any renewal of his proposal. I hardly 
thought that he was aware how his mother persecut- 
ed me on his account, and I had no reason to think 
that he was overfond of me, by any means, and still [ 
shunned him. had fallen into a habit of it, I knew 
not why. I did not dislike him; indeed, 1 had been 
very fond of him at first; he seemed much nearer to 
me than either my aunt or Belle. But there seemed 
to be a great distance between us now; the old 
cousinly freedom was gone. He never even as much 
as lifted his eyes to mine, and sometimes days and 
days passed without my seeing him at all. What a 
strange trio they were, and what was the mystery 
that hung over them? My mind was full of evil sus- 
picion, and yet what did I suspect? 

It was a splendid summer day, the sky and sea 
were so blue in their June radiance, the sunshine 80 
golden, and the little waves were beating such pleas- 








ant tunes on the beach. But the beach sands were 
burning hot, and the cool, green fields in the distance, 
full of bees and buttercups, and dotted here and 
there bya nodding tree, looked so alluring that I 
took the little path that wound up through the rocks 
and cliffs toward them. A circuitous little path it 
' was, through waves of shining beach-grass, through 
la dusky pine grove, across a strip of marshy meadow- 
land, then through green fields to the long, white 
road that led to town. The pine grove had always 
, been a favorite haunt of mine in old days, but of late 
my aunt had caused some seats to be placed there, as 
it was a part of the grounds belonging to the Hill, 
and they were almost always occupied in hot, sun- 
shiny days, for the sea breeze there amid the pines 
was So cool and fresh. 

As | passed through it that day I caught a glimpse 
of Aunt Lorimer’s purple dress, and Belle’s flutter- 
ing, pink ribbons through the thick branches of the 
trees, and was startled to hear my name spoken by 
Belle in a peculiar, excited tone. What could they 
be saying about me, I wondered, and as I was com- 
pletely hidden from them by a clump of low, tangled 
bushes, I could not forbear stopping to listen a mo- 
ment. Aunt Lorimer was speaking. 

“T believe that Ralph is really in love with that 
little idiot of a girl, and that is what has started him 
so suddenly on the track of morality. [ have no idea 
but he will do as he threatens—ungrateful wretch 
that he is! What would have become of him long 
ago, if [ hadn’t plotted, and planned, and stolen, al- 
most risked my life for him, and now he will not be 
content until he ruins us all by his ridiculous scru- 
ples. 1 hate the fool! he has none of my blood in 
him. Letitia is a saint also, now, on the high road to 
heaven. Sherlooks like it, I should think! I should 
never bave thought of coming here and palming my- 
self off as Katherine’s aunt, if she hadn’t suggested 
and planned it all socunningly. She didn’t think of 
our going so far, she says. She will not have Kathe- 
rine made destitute by us. What gcod does money 
do that little nobody? But the fact is, Belle, you 
ought to have secured Mr. Darnly long ago.’ 

“Don’t talk of my marrying Mr. Darnly, now!” 
said Belle, in a quick, agitated tone. ‘ How can you 
be so cool and composed when we are but a step from 
the State prison! O, if we should be detected, and 
1am almost sure that we shall be. I believe that 
Katherine suspects us, now, and that something will 
happen to bring everything out before long, if Ralph 
doesn’t do as he threatens. Let us go back to the 
stage again!’ 

‘* Katherine suspects us? what does she suspect? 
Nonsense! the girl is not keen enough for that. She 
dislikes us, I know, and fears me, too, I think, but 
nothing more.” 

‘s She is strangely silent about the lost pearls, and 
looks at you witha very peculiar expression when 
you speak of them. I shall not feel sate one moment 
until we are miles away from here.” 

Here the sound of approaching voices put an end to 
this most edifying conversation, and I hurried away 
as fast as possible, but I was not quick enough, for 
Mr. Darnly (it was he who was coming up the path) 
saw me and spoke. In my haste and bewilderment 
I turned away trom the path, and was trying to force 
my way through a thicket of bramble-roses and 
blackberry vines. He came to my assistance. 

*- What sent you into such a brambles’ nest as this, 
Miss Katherine?”’ said he, trying to extricate my 
dress frou the numerous thorns which held it. 

** Only see what lovely, deep-pink roses there are 
just beyond the brambles’ nest! Aren’t they tempt- 
ing enough to lead one through worse places than 
this?” said I, carelessly, though I was trembling all 
over with excitement caused by the astonishing rev- 
elations I had just been listening to. 

‘‘ Well, hardly,” said he, at the same time gallaut- 
ly braving the thorns to secure the daintiest cluster 
of them, which he placed in my hand. 

“Are you alone? I thought I heard voices as [ 
came up the path.” 

‘* Very likely,” said I; ‘‘I think I can see Aunt 
Lorimer’s purple dress, now, through the leaves 
there by the arbor, and Belle is probably with her, if 
you did not tind her at the house.” 

Just then madam came up, smiling and composed. 

“IT heard your voices,” said she, ‘‘ and came to ask 
you to share our seat. Belle and I have been here a 
long time, enjoying this delightful breeze.” 

Mr. Darnley would be delighted to do so, but I 
begged to be excused. I was going over to the back 
field. I was sure that there were speckled lilies 
blossomed there by this time. 

“Well,” said Mr. Darnly, “ supposing we all go in- 
search of lilies, then. It is a tine day to walk.” 

Madam did not feel equal to such a tramp, and 
Belle, when appealed to, was sure that she could 
never endure to be out so long under the hot sun. 

Mr. Darnly seemed inclined to accompany me; but 
while madam was artfully detaining him with a few 
innocent questions, I escaped unnoticed, and reach- 
ing the tield, I threw myself down in the tall grass, 
and tried to determine what todo. It was the most 
perplexing, the most dreadful afternoon I ever spent 
in my life. My brain was in a perfect whirl. Would 
it not be risking my life, even, to suffer such a bold, 
lawless set to spend another night with me under my 
roof? Should I not expose them at once, and have 
them dealt with as such wholesale thieves should be 
dealt with? But how would splendid, stately mad- 
am and beautiful delicate, aristocratic-looking Belle 
look on the prisoner’s bench? Miss Hart—Letitia, 
as they called her—although she had planned it all, 
seemed a little more scrupulous than they. How 
could she have carried out her plan so skillfully? 





how could she have found out so much concerning 
our family, and where could madam have learned 
these stories of papa’s childhood? Probably the 
most of them were invented in her own brain, but I 
remembered distinctly to have heard one or two in- 
cidents which she related, from papa’s own lips. 

Miss Hart had been with us a long time, and 
might have heard them from some one of the house- 
hold; but it was all very strange, very mysterious. 
I could hardly believe that I was not dreaming. 

Poor Ralph! I pitied him; he seemed unlike the 
rest, although he was concerned in the plot, too. He 


looked as if he were bearing the weight of some great | 


sorrow. If he had sinned, he had repented, and 
someway I could not despise him even as he deserved 
to be despised. His haggard face and dejected man- 
ner haunted me, and for his sake I had almost de- 
termined to spare his mother. I would let them 
know at once that I had discovered their plot, but 
keep the secret, and let them depart in peace. 

On my way back to the house, I met Ralph, pacing 
slowly backward and forward in the little circular 
path that wound about the lawn. I had not seen 
him before for more than a week. He had been in 
town, engaged in business affairs, Kis mother said; 
but be weuld hardly look up at me as I passed him, 
and for a half bour or more L could see hii, from my 
window, sti.l walking there, with bis eyes beut upon 
the ground. Then madam, and Belle, and Mr. Darn- 
ly appeared, Belle raliant with smiles aud pink roses, 
and Mr. Darnly walking devotedly by her side. 

That evening madam was unusually brilliant and 
entertaining; Belle seemed a little absent-minded 
and restless, and Ralph was moody and silent. Miss 
Hart went to take a walk in the dusk, as was her 
wont. I sat down by Ralph’s side, and tried to en- 
gage him in conversation; but he seemed distressed 
that I should speak to him at all. He had been in 
this mood a long time, however. Madam watched 
him with a strange look in her dark, unreadable 
eyes, and rallied him on his downcast looks. 

I pleaded a headache as an excuse to retire to my 
room very carly, but I could not rest. I was nervous 
and frightened, and imagined all sorts of horrible 
things. My situation seemed fearful, alone and de- 
fenceless in that remote chamber, with such a woman 
as [ knew madam to be under my roof, especially 
after I heard the door close upon Mr. Darnly. Ralph 
went back to town in the late train, and shortly af- 
ter he lett I espied Miss Hart stealing homeward 
along the beach road, like some gray ghost in the 
moonlight. Then I heard them lock the hall door, and 
afterward the house grew very still. Every moment 
I grew more and more nervous, until I could bear it 
no longer, and slipping noiselessly through the long 
passage-way, I went to the housekeeper’s door and 
begged her to let me in, and to her I confided my 
strange secret. I could not keep it to myself. But 
she was not much consolation to me, for she was 
more nervous and agitated than myself, if possible, 
when I told her what I knew of our housemates; but 
I really think that she believed me either talking in 
my sleep or insane, and was more troubled on my 
account than anything else. I curled myself upon a 
lounge in her room and tried to sleep, but in vain. 
It seemed such a long, long night; neither of us 
closed our eyes until the early birds began to chirp 
of dawn. I remember hearing the great hall clock 
strike three, and very soon after that I must have 
fallen into a deep slumber. Before that, all night I 
fancied that I heard rustling garments and soft foot- 
falls in adjoining rooms; but Mrs. Marlow thought it 
was only the leaves outside, stirred by the wind. 
But at three o'clock there was a light in Miss Hart’s 
room. I could see it reflected in long, glimmering 
rays on the dusky grass below, and if her habits had 
not always been so strange, I should have wondered 
at it more than I did. I had often noticed a light 
under the crack of her door at the most unseemly 
hours. 

I slept very soundly that morning, and was awak- 
ened at last when the broad sunlight was flooding 
my room, by Jenny, who was standing by my side, 
her face full of some startled surprise. 

**O Miss Rochester,” she began, before my eyes 
were fairly open, ‘‘don’t you believe that Mrs. Lor- 
imer, and Miss Belle, and Miss Hart all went away 
in the night, and took their trunks with them! 
Elise has gone, too, nobody knows where!” 

I comprehended everything at once. They had 
either guessed or discovered in some way that I had 
heard their conversation in the grove, and had taken 
flight in the darkness, to parts unknown. But how 
could they do it without being detected by some one 
in the house? 

“‘ How do you know that they have gone, Jenny?” 
T asked, manifesting no surprise. ‘‘ Have you been 
into their rooms this morning, or did you see them 
go in the night?” 

“No,” said Jenny, “I didn’t see them go; but 
Mrs. Lorimer’s door is wide open, and there is no- 
body ia her room, and hers and Miss Belle’s trunks 
are gone from the store closet in the hall, and I went 
to carry fresh towels to Miss Hart’s room. No one 
answered me when I tapped at the door, and sol 
just peeped in, and the room was empty. Thomas 
says that he heard a noise about half-past three 
o’clock, as if something was being carried down over 
the stairs, but supposed that Mary Ann and Nora 
had risen very early, to get their sweeping done, as 
they do sometimes, before it grew to be very hut, and 
they were moving about the furniture. Then after- 
wards he heard oars splashing down in the cove, and 
your boat’s gone, Mias Rochester.” 

Well, [ was relieved to hear it. Let them go. I 





should never try to recover what I had lost from 


| them ; they were welcome to the jewels and all so I 
|mever set eyes upon their faces again. Only the 
| things that they had left behind them gave me a 
sbudder; the cast-off garments of madam and Belle, 
and the gloomy old pictures and books in Miss Hart’s 
| room. Madam’s dresses looked so like herself that I 
| would hardly have dared to touch one of them; and 
there, hanging beside them, was an old dressing- 
; gown of Ralph's, one that he had worn when he first 
‘came to the Hill. [don’t know what prompted me 
to take it away, and fold it safely away in a drawer 
in my own room. He was guilty with the rest, even 
worse than a thief, and still [ could not despise him. 
In spite of myself, I began to think of him as tender- 
ly as I used to doin that firet sammer of our acqaint- 
ance. How strange it was! Should I ever know 
anything more of the history of these strange people? 

I felt obliged to tell Mr. Darnly what I knew of 
them, but to the world in general I kept everything 
a profound secret concerning my absent relatives. 
He received the story with much less surprise and 
with much more fortitude than I expected. 

“*T was beginning to think that there was something 
very strange about them,” he said, “ but who ever 
heard of such boldness? What are you going to do 
with them, Miss Katherine? They could hardly 
escape you now, if you chose to search them out.” 

“Nothing. It would be ofno use. I never wish to 
hear of them again.” 

“Nothing? But you have lost thousands of dol- 
lars through them—quite a fortune, indeed.” 

“Tt would be of no use,” I persisted. And I saw 
how relieved he was to hear me sayso; and I did not 
wonder that he never wished to speak of the Lorimers 
much afterwards. Zo 

Scarcely two months had elapsed, when this same 
gentleman startled me by a proposal. 

**T was strangely fascinated by Miss Lorimer,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I loved you before I ever saw her, Kath- 
erine. It was only a very little while that she held 
me by ber spell; but you and fate both seemed de- 
termined to bring about meetings between us, to 
throw us together, while at the same time you avuid- 
ed me yourself.” . 

But he was too late. I might have loved him years 
ago, but I could never care for him now. 

Winter came on unusually early that year, and I 
left the Hill in November, to visit some friends in 
town. The old house in Square seemed haunt- 
ed by Madam Lorimer, and I did not care to take up 
my abode there then. One morning while I sat in 
my own room, thinking of some one who stole into 
my thoughts oftener than he should bave done, and 
in a strange way, too, considering the circumstances, 
a servant brought mea letter postmarked Philadel- 
phia. I knew the handwriting on the outside in- 
stantly, and hastily tore the envelop open with hands 
that fairly trembled. It was that of Ralph Lorimer, 
the very person I had in my mind. A folded paper 
fluttered out as 1 did so, which upon inspection 
proved to be a check for five hundred dollars on the 
Bank. This was all. There was no word 
written to tell me why it was sent, or who was the 
sender, but I knew as well as if there had been. 
Three montbs passed away, and another envelop 
came containing the same amount, and in another 
three months still another, and so it went on for 
nearly two years. [I laid the money aside, fur I could 
not use it, someway, and tried to find out the ad- 
dress of Mr. Ralph Lorimer. But my effort was of 
no avail; there was no such name in the Philadel- 
phia directory; no one that I could find in that city 
had ever heard of such a person. And still I won- 
dered day and night over that mysterious young man, 
Was he not the strangest person? and was there not 
something noble about him, in spite of everything? 
But fate threw me in his way at last. I was visiting 
my Philadelphia friends, the Asbleighs and one 
Sunday accompanied Kitty Ashleigh’s great friend, 
Rose Lawson, to her church. The fine, © sar tenor 
voice of the quartet choir struck me at once as 
having something strangely familiar in its tone, and 
looking up suddenly, 1 met the dark, expressive eyes 
of Ralph Lorimer. Just the faintest tinge of color 
mounted to his brow, as he bent his head again over 
his book, but that was all the sign of recognition he 
gave. How old he had grown in those few years! 
and how grave and care-worn he looked, so unlike 
the merry youth who used to scatter his reckless 
quips by the old drawing-rvom fireside at the Hill! 
He looked like a man who had borne some great sor- 
row, but it did not seem possible that the owner of 
such a face could ever have stooped to do what he 
had done; and I looked upon that face with a pity 
that was certainly akin to tenderness, though at the 
same time I was thoroughly vexed with myself for 
doing so. 

“T used to know the gentleman who sings tenor in 
your choir,” I said, carelessly, to Miss Lawson, on 
our way home. 

“Tndeed! I think you are the first person I ever 
saw who did know Mr. Hart,” said she. ‘“ He's 
splendid, I think, only so eccentric, so reserved and 
hermit-like in his habits! He has been a bookkeeper 
for my father—for Lawson & Co., rather—for two or 
three years, and has been admitted to the firm of 
late; but I have seen very little of him. Papa thinks 
there’s nubody like him in the world, he’s so up- 
right, as well as keen in business transactions.” 

It gave me a strange feeling of delight to hear her 
say this. I forgot everything of an unpleasant na- 
ture concerning him, and longed to meet him once 
more in the old friendly, familiar way. 

The next day I sent a note to Mr. Ralph Hart, re- 
questing him to call and see me on business, He did 











so that very evening, and it happened that we tran- 
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Bs expectei ws do. I need mut relate all contr omver- 
satin during that memorsbie interview; bat ater 
we bad settle! oar moneys affairs, Mr. Hart (thst was 
his real mame, Zate me something of his bistery. 

Hie mether was an ectress, and was at ome tite 
eonrectes with the ——— Theatre. in Liveryenl. His 
father be knew nothing of. excepting tha: be was a 
gentleman. ami wes dixowred by bis “emily, deprive? 
of bia rightici ib evitance, tecans of bis meac liar 
He Giei wher Ralph was fur years obi, 
mother was left penr ileas. Fith three stall 
to supgort. Ther- his sisters and himseli—bai grown 
Bp im the green rom, almest, ard as soon as they 





arvs 





Were «l ! enough, each ome of them went om tthe 
Sage, 22 a matter cf course. In the cotree of time, 


Letitia, the ebier of the sisters, came otes to American 





With a dramatic troupe, but sewn wearsing «f the 
Stage, apy lie] fr a situation as governess, in answer 
to an advertisement which she chanced to ight tpen 


in a daily ager. Tre writer cf that advertis=ment 
Was my father, am I was the papi] who was esting? 
to be uncer her charze. She was the Miss Hari who 
bad teem my comyanion fer s© mary years. He— 
Ralpit—wee a will, thoughtless young man, and the 
Cum pany be was ratural’s thrown into, through his 
counectim with the stage, was none of the cheicest— 
that of the lower class of actors. reckless, gambling. | 
dissipatei fellows, who were often too mach intx- 
ieated to appear behind the footligits when their 
Bames were in the programmes. Thirceczh their ir- 
fluence Le became deeqiy invelved in dett, and coald i 
S€é BO Way to get ont of it. His mother, who hai 
hitherto teen quite « popular actress, bat mate very 
ursaccessici er gagements of late; Belic’s health was 
& delicate that she was unable to at at 2)l_ amd they 
were nearly desperate. There was bot ome alterza- 
tive; they mus: leate Engz’an?. at where shoakl 
they go. ami what shoukl they do to keep themselves 
from starving, when strangers in a strange ovantrs. 
witheut a penny in their ckets to start with? Thes 
wrote Letitra of their trouble. Dil she think it ps 
sible, by sny means, tha: they might find a stelter 
in Ameria, provide! that they coukl raise money 
enough te pay their passage actrees the water, by 
selling 4 part of their stage wardrote? Wherespeon 
Letitia comeocte? the cunning plan that they shouli 
all come to America and pass themselves off as near 
and dear relatives of mine; and with tre suddenness 
of desperation they comsentel t9 do a0, knowing that 
they might trust to her keenness and cunning. She 
thought that it couki be very easily dome, if they f1- 
lowe! her directions to the letter. She alwars bala 
worbid curiceity, ami Lad pried intoour family afzirs 
with es moch zeal 2a if she had always had the thing | 
in view. So she knew our whele Lietory thoroughly. 
Sue remewterel those inckients which my father 
bad always been co fond of relating of bis childboxi | 
and youth, sume of which I had forgotten until they 
Were brought fresiiy to my mind by my supposed 
aunt. Sc2 bai protably committed them to memory 
under the tuition of her danghter. i 
I involuvtarily shuddered while be was relating | 
these things. Screiz they were all actors of nosmall 
talent, or they never would have been able to act 
their parts as weil as they had done. What orfi- 
Gernce I bad reposed in each one of them at tiret, and 
should have done s0 to the last bad it nut been for 
their mzsterious connection with Miss Hart, the 
meaning looks that passed between them, the secret - 
interviews! 
“I know that you despise me, Miss Rochester,” | 
said he, “ and yet I have darel to love you. I have 
loved you ever since that first summer we passed to 
gether at the Hill, and that love aroused whatever 
was gow! and pure in my nature, and Jed me to ab- | 
hor the life of deceit and fraud I was living more | 
than Icansay. The thought of what I hai done at: 
one time rendered me nearly insane, and I deter- 
mined to confess everything to you, at whatever cost, 
and to make every efturt to restore to you what you: 
had lest through my dishonesty and that of my 
mother and sisters. I bave taken great pains to re 
store your jewels, but have not been able to do a as | 
yet,” the hot blowi mounting to his forehead. ** Be- 
lieve me, Miss R-chester, neither Letitia nor I bad 
any knowledge that such atheft was dreamed of, or 
it never would Lave beeu committed. My poor moth- | 
ers awbition would lead her to do almcst anything. | 
She excuses hers<if by saying that she thought by | 
this means to secure 4 brilliant marriage for Belle, | 


| tunes, and ointelto the bhatcLboat far cif in evi- 


, at sea, and of their desire to return to Claytezsville 





“Bat I will nut be deserted in that way.” I sas, 
balt cheket with tears. “I shoud te wretched if I 
thougkt I never stoeki see you aguin.” 

I bardiy imtemied to aimit so mach, bat why 
should I bile my love from him? He bad saffera 
encag>. ariit 
ry 








ed 





that Ieould treet kim. and t 
life wcuki be Cesy late inceed withowt bis pres- 
ence, thengh 1 bai rever realized it tefcre as 1 did 
then. 

He setzerd beth my hands, in Lis 


grasyiz 


joxfal warpei 
them s tightly that they fairiy ached. 

“Te you really care so mach fr me, Katherine?” 

“ | really care so mach i yoa, Ralph.” 

“Eat lameo unworthy! I cannot telierve it—it is 
adreaz. Would sou dare t tre curseli, your | 
happiness, to my keepinz. Katherine?” 

i ito de, if you are willing to 
take the resrousivility,” I sas]. tsaghingir. 

Teo months later, cre gitiocs spticg day, we 
Were married at the Hill, and everstexiy and every- 

soter car teidal Showers of 
Ll over a8 a8 We cam: Lote 
under the trees froca the cear litte church, ami the | 
Sea sparkled before as as it bal never sparkiei te- 
fre; and thoszh many years hate passed since then. | 
1 have never bad caqze to regret my choice of a 
bustand. 
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- PAST 


CHAPTER X{V. 


HOMEWARD. 


CaBEELL a: his cor panion walked on for nearir 
two miles tefor> they foumwi any break in the chff. 
Tre opening was 4 natura! recess, in 6 Lich steps had 
been cut in the sile of thesands rock. They ascend- 
62 and icund tefcre them no village, but only a row 
of low woocen hocses pitched or jainted black. He 
knew by the fazgstat near them that these were the > 
buildings of a mast-guari station. 

The watchman of the cest-guard, although he 
bad teen invisitle to them, had seen their teat come 
aeLore, and had teen cleerting them throagh his 
giass as they walkol upenthe teach. Their mov) 
menis bad puzzied bim; but as they had not at all: 
the appearance of bold smugglers, and were mere- 





, Over proceeding leisurely in a direction which smug- | 


glers woohi have avoiiel, he waited patiently until | 
be saw them ascend the cliff. Carrell appriechei 
him, and askei the name of the place. ? j 

The man repliel, ** Barwell Gap.” 

* How far from Clastersville?” 

* Isn’t that below the Nazz?” 

“ Yes, a long way.” 

* Then it will be a gu«i forty miles from here, if 


| Bot more, ard a roundatwut way, tow, youll ind it, 
| aiter you get to Baweey.” 


“ Who is your chief cfiicer?” 

* Lieutenant Higson.” 

* Can we see him?” i 

“ Not very weil,” replie] the man; he’s gone with | 
the young ladies to Aicberough Pair.” 

It was evident that the forlorn, weather-teaten 
appéearaice of the two strangers did net inspire the 
mai with respect. He surveyed his qresiioner from 
head io fcot, and then glanced at Isabel with an in- 


her eyes. 
*“ What do you want with him?” 
Carrell toki him briefiy the story of their misfor- 


' 
dexce of their distress. 


Another officer, who had come out of one of the 
black wouien houses daring this collcquy, approached 
them. Tien awoman appeared at the door from | 
which he had issued, and it wasevident that the 
unusual sight of strangers in that solitary spot was 
causing some emotion in the buildings. The new- 


and Carrell repeated to him the story of their troubles 


by any conveyance that could be found. 
“1 doubt you'li find nothing in this part of Suf-; 

folk,’ replied the man; ‘‘ can’t you sail up?” i 
‘Oar boat is Cisabied,” returned Carrell, “and I 

am unskillfal in navigating ber.” j 
“Then :ou bac betier get on to the next town, 


| bat they walked qzickly. 
; they pass any habitation for some miles, until they 
j Came toa lighthcuse om abigh point. Carrei] terme! 


| der of theix 


OF sake 


; brief time? 


| the emtiem of a crown and a rose, swinging on an 


refreshment, amd promised to hare the batcht at 
cared for until the owner couki take charge of it. 
Carrel wibed Isabe! to remain while he retarped as 

ck} be to Claytersville; bat she s 2s firm. 
Fe " she said, ~ while I have strength. 
a: fas me I will sop.” 








r Later they started om their journeys, tak- 
way by a path that woend alongtke top of 
cll it was neariy noon. api the sun was Bot: 


Taey met mo ome, per cil 


aside to inqcire his wary here, and learnt that they 
were in the right path, ami half-way to the town 
which the coast-guardssen bai indicated. The 
lighbthouse-man jeintel out to them a Way aries 
the Seids, by which they might shorten the remsin- 
pourner. 

Now and then satel consente! to biter a while; 
bet Carrell sen perceived that it was less for her 
than cut cf etsiteraitin for bis:; 64 
she remembered i bad 
they bad leit home. 
to stop; 
without 


3 
fees is, 


har 
After that be ceased to ask her 
acd they kep: on iz 
a paas. It wasa i 
termccn when they came to the town shich the 
¢ mat-guardsmen hai spoken of. They were dasts 
and tired, and the enttagers on the outskirts eset 
t bem carictsiy as they passed. Carrell was rercimd- 
ed of bis own wanderings teiore he found werk at 
the excavation, when the kehs of comfortable, well- 
tedo people at farmbouses and roadsile villas 
seeme] to threaten him with the gral; and when 
Icothers, eyeing bis forlorn appearance, wonkl gather 
their chikiren bebind them till be bai passed ont of 
eight. By whata strange fatality, was be to find 
himself again a weery ami dusty wayfarer. in om- 
Panionship with o 
from his? Was the name which he hz: taken in bit- 
terness, and which his companion rereate! s often, 
a@ token of his fatare life? amd Lwi his destiny 





| of @ wanderer and an outcast a sini-er inficence 


typen these who came in contact with him even fura 
Soch fancies as these tated in his 
mind as he walkei through the iong straggling 
street of the town; but he endeavored to cheer his 
tired comyanion. 

“It is bat for a little while longer,” he sali. “We | 
arein a civilizal place, where we are certain to find 
@t siance.” 

Isalei smilel and thanked hin,and they walked 
faster. The principal inn of the town was dat a few 
paces tarther, with its weloome sizguimxard, bearing 
iron rej across the roadaay. 1: proved welcome in- 
deei to them, for the landlord bad received news 
from Claytersville, both of the hatchi~at being miss- 


; ing and of the rescue of Steiman an Mrs. Claster. 


Frere and the captain hal ridden aieng the coast on 
the night before. in oppesite directiona, giving iatel- 
ligence at fisLing vil ages and towns, and bad, te- 
eiies, Sut a aling->-a@i in search of them, which | 
bai missei them by reason of their having drifted so | 
far from the scene of Stedman’s accident. 

* You'li get home to-night, miss,” said the land- 


| lord, who wasa ruddy little man with thin sandy 


hair an-i a twink’ing eye, “and a joyfal thing itll 
te, ts be sure. From here to ‘lartersvilie isn’t a 
yard less than thirty-seven miles: bat I've a pair 


, Shall do it with jast a rest and a bait on the road.” 
| solent air of curiceity which compelled her to drop | 


Carrell got re‘reshivent while the horses were being 
hLarnested to an open carriage; and Laabel retired , 


; withthe lanclw’y and made prezarations for the 


journey. In half an hour they were reaiy. The 
driver took bis seat on the box, Carrel helped Isabel 


| to mount, aud they sat together, with their faces 


turned towanis the destination at which they were 
80 anxious to arrive. The landlord and landlady, 
and the few guests who were staying at the Rese and 
Crown, came cut tosee them issue trom the gate- | 


_ Way, and to wave them kindly farewells as they | 


, drove down the town and gainei the dusty high road. 
_ comer proved to be the chief boatman of the station, , 


Isabel was in high spirits; and Carreil, in spite of 
bis weariness, felt the excitement of the journey. 


; She talked of home, of the time it would taxe to 
| reach their journey’s end, and of the debt of grati- | 


tude which she owei him for his protection. Then 
she talked over again the perils of that first nizht at 


| Sea, and of her dream, and the strange faith it had 


inspired in them both; but to Carreli’s mind all that ; 
they had passed through seemed now like a dream, | 


and then they would be able to repay youall. What i and you'll bave a chance of finding some help. It's | in which terror and delight were strangely mingled. 


I wonder at most is your generosity and forbearance | 
towards us You found out the secret before my | 
mother and sisters left the Hill, and they were en- | 
tirely at your mercy. I have never tried to hide} 
from you. An cfficer might have easily traced me- 
out, any day. I did not expect such extraordinary i 
kindness, and how little I deserve it!” i 

1 was silent, for I knew uot what tosay. He rose, 
and was preparing to go. 

“You must not go away telieving that I despise i 
you, Ralph,” I said, at last; “ for, iustead of that, 1> 
honor and aimire you. Few, after going so far in. 
the wrong, would have hai the courage to come back 
80 entirely to the right, still less to make a confes- 
sion of the wrong they had done. Let us be friends, | 
as we were in the old days.” i 

* You are tco kind,”’ he said, in a voice that trem- | 
bled with emotion. ‘ Your furgiveness will take a | 
great burden off my mind, and it is very sweet to. 
know that you cherish even fricudly feelings towards | 
me; bat I can hardly bea friend to you, Katherine, 
you are so immeasurably more to me than that. I 


| her.” 


| in suspense. 


seven Miles hence—” i 
* Seven and a quarter, sir,” interrupted the surly 
watchman. 
* Or seven and a quarter,” echced the chief boat- 
man. “I: the lady can’t walk,” be added, “ she’s 
welcome to remain here tili her friends can fetch 


The woman who ha: appreached them, and heard 


| Some part of their discourse, here interywsed: i 


“That she is, I'm sure,” she said; “‘and bad 
enough ske must want rest, 1 should think, poor 
child.” 

Isab2l drew instinctively nearer to the speaker, 
and said she was grateful for her kindness; but that 
she could uot rest auywhere while her friends were 


“ Then you'll stay just a little, dear,” said the wo- 
man, kindly; “and wash and refresh yourself a bit. 
It’s a sad thing for a young lady to beat about two 
nights at sea; and insuchastormtoo. Comegnorw.” 

Her manner was so kind and gentle, that Isabel 
Was constrained to accept her offer. The chief teat- 


must never see you again, but I shall live in remem- man also turned out to be less churiish than bis 


bering you.” 


' manner had betokened. He brought Carrell some 


When the road ascended a steep hill, they get 
down and walxed to ease the horses; but more for 


| the pleasure of outstripping them, for they were | 


impatient to be still farther and further on their | 
way. Ani yet the time appeared to pass quickly, 
and when the driver told them they had performed | 


' nearly half their journey, it seemed bat jast before | 


that they bad started from the inn. j 
‘We can get to Ciaytersvilie, perhaps, before it is 
quite dark,” said Carrell. “How fast we have. 

travelled!” 

They left the coast-line far bebind them, and pass- 
eo] through Ipswich, where the driver stopped fora | 
few minutes at an inn on the Cornhill to rab his 


, horses down and give them hay and water. A few 
| idlers hung about to observe them; Carrell leaned 
| back in the carriage, with his old habit of avoiding 


the gaze of strangers. He hai aimost forgotten this 
havit since the day that Isabel had spoken to him , 
at Stecman’s cottage. His movement was involun- 
tary, bat it sufficedto cast a cloud upon his spirits, 
which hencef rth hung over him in spite of himself, 
as the horses rattled along the highway leaving the | 
miles behind. 


: 
| 
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be bad bad mo rest since | 


_ haasted with swimming ou that night, to farnisua 


never to be taken alive Was strong within him. But 


; Save in figbr. 


, and to faldi tharevil destiny which seeme! to have 


A few wiks from peek b thes left the main rad 3 
and tcok a by way to the right, whi b brought them |" 


Dear to the crest egein, 
for the greater There Were 
bat few villeges thie way, ard tle gram which gree 


armel ile sem Was row Tisible 


part S clemr urtes. 


om the shies of 
trafic 


Can we see (izyterst et 


the «arr 


tbat ¢a.sted in that rer 


te regan. 
* Joatei 
red gaimeia high level, paral+i with the line of the 
> bac teex calculat- | 
if the horses, | 


a ber vivacity 
t*, a she talked 
ci reception. 





“ flere wlvenctures wil! 
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make us rocsin Cw Ar! tbink what 

gio ry avaits 5: Tam stré my paya’s grati- 

tude will iet +88; ate Ceprain Clay ter, how be 

Will thank 30G; and what a Leto you wid be.” 
CHAPTER XV. 

° FAREWELL. 





Lge-Bay bespoke the small ly 


ashed. as the 





ISASEL Perit little surzecto! the change which 
bad teen wi cgbt in ker oomjabion’s mind by her 
last weris. He Lai never set fairly koked in the 
face the question of bow he was to return toClayien- 
Ville arei meet the curisity which wouhl be sure to 
be awakened by the siery of their eacape. Hitherto 
he hal lived there in sech retirement, that@carcely 
any bat the Steumans, Mrs. Claster amd Isabel were 
aware ct hiscaisterce It would be imjpeesible now 
that he coukl conceal Limseliany beger. Frere and 
the captain weali ineritably izqtire about iim— 
Wouki jerhape bear the circumstances of his frst 
acquaintance aith the Steimans; the facts wouk 
becx attention Weaghi be directei to him, 
and it would not be long tefore some evho of these 
things reached the ears of bis persecators. For there 
couki be no dontt thai the desperate character of Lis 
escapes, the comtiet with the excavators, Lis kong 


flight throcgt the flebis, and his suleequent mysteri- 





ous disappearance frou the veighborbes!l, bad caus- } 


eimech gues p in the country. It waztel but the 
Story of the picking ap of the tian ia the river ex- 


clae to the mystery, ami the oficers, who were vigi- 
lant and devoted to this service, woul! Le quickly on 
his traces again. 

To be cisoovered work. te death, for bis res lation 
bow there was adJeal another motite. Come what 
might, be made up Lis mind that isate! Frere could 
never be to him more than a vision of delight, which 
had virited his eyes omly to vanish agaim. And yet 
how couki he bear the (hooght of her knowing of his 
disgrace, perlays hearing the stery of his cffunces 
from tbe lips of bis enemics, and withoat those pulli- 
ations cf which he only ovu!d tell the tale? 

Ponder on it how be would, there seemed norefage 
He couk: never retarn with ber to 
that place in which be bad tuand © kim!ly a shelter. 
Even till that moment, so steeped bad be been in the 
infatuation of her presence that be bsd ioked fur- | 


extreme moment of his misery and peri’, could pro- 
tect him no more. Whither he could turn Bis fovt- 
Steps be knew not; bat oue thing was certain it 
wouki be necessary to bid Isabel farewell that very 
Bight. Before twu hours more bai passed, he must 
Part with ber f_rever, to resume his old life of misery, 


marked him out for a fugitive and an outcast. 

The thought was bitter, but his resolve was taken. | 
It would be easy, he retiected, to leave her sme 
time bejore the carriage reached Ciastersville. He 
would make some excuse; woud hide bis misery 
from her eyes as well as he could; would part with 
ber suddenly at some point where they stopped; 
would qait the road, and wouki make his way inland 
tewandis some unfrequented spot; would barry on till 
the sound of the carriage-wheels could ring in his 
ears no longer. What mattered it whither Le went, 
80 that he tied and got far away from there? 

He had spoken to his companion vagtely of & 
Necessity for leaving. her before their arrival in the 
town. He dared not trust himself to speak further 
then. A whirl of thoughts and feelings passed 
throagh his mind; some wild, and engenderei only 
by the excitement and fatigue that he had undergone 
—others too real to be driven askie by any effort. 





ea 


wand to their arrival slacst as eagerly a3 she had. | 
Now his misfortunes dawned upon bim in a teolold | 4 
aspect. For awhile, at least, the friem_s who had 
rescued him trom death, and gites him saccor in the 








Among them, one hlea returned to him continually, 
Griving him into a deeper despair. All the sophistry \ 
with which he had deceived Lis own conscience for 
80 long, became too weak to blind him now. As the 


H 
i 
‘ 
Carriage sped on along the highway, and the moment 


| of parting became imminent, the*truth forced itself 


upen him. He bad loved her. 

The miseries which surely awaited him in the fu- 
ture, would le greater than he had ever known be- 
fore. For this tolly would cling te bim; the recoliec- 
tion of the time that he had passed with ber woali 
always be at band to make his path darker, an! bis 
burden heavier to bear They only are truly wreteb- 
ed who have known what it is to taste the happiness 
which he bad tasted, while protecting ber through 
the perils which bad so strangely brought them Ww 
gether. | 

Sometimes, as ber face subsided into the oki expr=*- 
sion of thoughtfulness, it seemed to him that she | 
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| guessed hie misery, and regarded bim w) 


| | pity. Bat no, How could she Imagine 


| de | 














| eqaal to bis? Mes, Stedman bad told bio 


had a lover, to whom she was likely to 

But if she had not, it was little like 
theoeght of his regarding ber with aw fix 

would Lave entered ber mind. She hadi 
him, considerats, gratetal, had talked tol 
bat the memory of her very frankness np 
him, Even the tt collection of that wild 
the moment of their release from the ter 
night on the sea, and of her newly aw 
for the safety of their companions, now 

tortures. It was, like that kiss with why 
embraced in the moment of a repricy, 
dreadful death, a token only of eratitad: 
It had been to him both a terror and de, 
was too pure and passionless to have bec 
And was not the openness with which 

his gaze since then, as well as the ease as 
with which she had conversed with him 
a proof of how little she had associated it 
folly as his? 





The time of sunset was approaching, a: 
had passed; but they were still eight . 
Claytersville. He put off the moment o/ 
now, with a weakness which he was ashe | 
to himself; but his relnetance now chai 
eagerness to be gone from her sight, o 
with the past, which gave him no rest 
carriage stopped. The horses were wea: 
tasked.” They must stop half an hour, 
said, while he gave them corn, and 1 
down again. 

Isabel's feverish anxiety to come to the 
journey suggested to her that they could 
til the vehicle overtook them, As on t 
when she had got down and walked | 
hilis. it was a relief to her to be still pr 
the direction of Claytersville, although 
gained by it. It seemed as if her cons. 
reproach her if she lingered even for the 
on the road, while friends at Ciaytersvil 
tressed at her absence. 

Carrell walked beside her, and they ® 
little village behind. She had observed | 
become silent and reserved, and had ce: 
to him, thinking that he was too weary 
terest in her rewarks. In alittle while | 
a turn in the road, which fuot-passengen 
ed by a path across the meadow to 4 
which led into the road again, The pat 
all parts in sight of the bigh road, and 
this route as being shorter. 

Toe churchyard was approached throw 
gate, by which they entered, and paus 
look lack for any sign of the carriage ap) 
They could see it, but in a little while 
ita wheels was audible in the far distanc 
of Carrell’s life had turned. 

“It is here that I am compelled to lea 
Frere,” he said, with an effort to be ¢ 
catriage will convey you safely to your « 
His voice faltered as ho added the wo 
night.” 

The lightnees of ber tone smote him « 
answered: 

“Why, this is downright treason, Ev 
ask for you at Claytersville. Shall the 
adventures be missing? Come, now, 
will bring you back here on its way ; 1 
with a brave protector #0 easily.” 

A flood of passion almost choked hie 
but his pride com pelled him to speak, le 
tion should betray his folly. 

“It is iaipossible,” he ssid. “ There 
why I cannot go back to the town. Wh 
they are painful to me, but that they 
tory, you will not, perhaps, think me | 
your kindness in refusing to go there no 

* Bat you will return?” 

He hesitated a moment; but bis hear’ 
to coin excuses, 

“T am obliged to leave this neig!! 
said; “whether to return I do not know 
present it is certain I cannot remain b 
but one favor to ask of you.” 

“ What is that?” 

“It is that you will kindly see Stedm 
him to tell no one of the circamstane 
meeting with him. He is faithful, and ! 
be enough. For yourself, 1 am sure y 
excuses for my absence. I wish to 
there,” 

“1 will do what you desire,” said Ina 
more than ever astonished at this chany 
and manner. “ The carriage ix just her: 
and believe me ever grateful for your ser 

She held her hand out, and Carrell & 
bling. Not till then had Isabel divine 
But she knew it now. Her woman's! 
in his touch; in the trembling of his 
wildness of bis eyes; in his whole attitr 
ing towards her. Her face flushed; ar 
herself up involuntarily; her band rele 
turned cold. 

*Good-night, Ishmael,” she raid, 
that dignity which had wounded bim # 
ineetings. 

Carrell saw her mount the carriage, a 
her as it rolled away, and was soon lust 




















ering gloom. 

| ‘The coldness of that farewell haan 
many a day. He walked ints the cb 
4 while to rest, thinking tw go forwar 





—_—_—_—_. 
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guessed his misery, and regarded him with a kind of 


but the reaction of his excitement and long watch- 
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“Did Ishmael tell you this?” 


and the sea wa ut no. How could she imagin ’ é ; M Carrell without address, saying that he intended to 
their journey "a Vieille aa nt his? Mrs. Stedman had nace ed p tease en fulness had set in. Por two nights and three days | return to them on the following evening, and hoped “ What need to tell me?” asked the dame, eva- 
se ere Were babii : “ai at Isabel | of exposure and fatigue he had known no rest. A | that would be in time to accompany them to London | sively. ‘* Have I lived so long not to know the ways 


y, and the grass which grew 
‘ege-way bespoke the small 
at remote region, 
Me?” Isabel asked, ag the 

parallel with the ling of the 


trell, whol ad been calculat- 
‘ing the speed cf 
i Pep cf the horses, 
on recovered her Vivacity, 
t own spirits, as she talked 
ons of a joyful reception, 
said, ‘‘ theze adventures wil] 
-tersville. And think what 
Iam sure My papa’s grati- 
and Captain Clayter, how be 
it a hero you will be.” 


—_—_— 


had a lover, to whom sbe was likely to be married. 
But if she had not, it was little likely that the 
thought of his regarding her with a foolish passion 
would Lave entered her mind. She had been kind to 
him, considerats, grateful, had talked to him trankly ; 
bat the memory of her very frankness now turtured 
him. Even the recollection of that wild embrace in 
the moment of their release from the terrors of that 
night on the sea, and of her newly awakened hope 
fur the safety of their companions, now added to his 
turtures. It was, like that kiss with which men have 
embraced in the moment of a reprieve from some 
dreadful death, a tuken only of gratitude to Heaven. 


| It had been to bim both a terror and delight; but it 


was too pure and passionless to have been mistaken. 
And was not the openness with which she bad met 
his gaze since then, as well as the ease and freedom 
with which she had conversed with him afterward, 
a proof of how littie she had associated it with sucha 





Stupor beavy as death descended on him, and he 
sank in the high grass and slept. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MAN AT THE GATE. 

As the carriage rolled on in the dusk of the evening 
Isabel Frere recalled to wind one by one all the cir- 
cumstances of her acquaintance with Carrell. She 
knew now that he was in love with her, and that 
this was the cause of bis embarrassment, bis strange 
excuses, and his sudden determination to fly from 
the place as they were approaching the end of their 
journey. Her pride was touched, but her vexation 
was more with herself than with him. In trath she 
had treated him, as Carrell knew well, with a famil- 
iarity which she would not have ventured upon with 
one whom she could have regarded as a pussible lover. 
In the frenzied joy of her release from the horrors of 


in the barge. The note was signed Ishmael, the only 
name by which thefStedmans had ever known him. 
Mrs. Stedman, being of a communicative nature, told 
Isabel of the contents of the note. Isabel was glad to | 
think that Carrell was about to return, but the time 
that he had fixed confirmed her belief that she only 
was the cause of his absence. News being scarce at 
Claytersville, the preparations for leaving were now 
the common talk of the neighborhood. Carrell bad 
doubtless heard of this in sowe way, and waited only 
for their going to come to Claytersville again. 

If he had hired Mrs, Stedman to speak well of him 
in bis absence, and to insinuate into Isabel's mind all 
the favorable things that could be said of him, she | 
could hardly have pertormed that duty more effectu- 
ally than she did. His conduct in saving the hatch- 
boat, which Stedman bad since fetched from Barwell, 
and which now lay battered and forlorn in the little | 
creek, was the constant theme of ler praise. Isabel 


of you young folks?” 

Isabel felt relieved. Oa her way back to the hotel 
she pondered on the strange story of which the barge- 
man’s wife had made her the confidant, but deter- 


i mined to accept only sach part of it as it pleased her 


to believe. Wounded vauity would not permit her 
to think that she bat been mistaken iu the cause of 
Ishmael’s strange parting with her in the church- 
yard, That be was a man superior to those with 
whom she found him associate 1, she had alrea ly per- 
ceived. In their brief conversation in the hatchboat 
he had himself told her something of his history, and 


; she knew that Mrs. Stedman had guessed rightly 


that he had been educated in happier circumstavces, 
and that he had run away when young from friends 
and home. But what could have beeu the canse of 
that strange condition in which he had been rescucd 
by the Stedmans? Not love certainly. The idea 


TER Xx tiv as his? $ was preposterous; it was manifestly the mere fancy 
Vv. folly as ” that night, she had even permitted him to embrace | listened to her, not unwillingly, but she was glad | of the bargeman’s wile. ‘'o this view she held firm- 
SWELL. her, and had actually returned his embrace. What | that the time had come for her to leave the town. ly, and she felt certain that it was not by his own 
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The time of sunset was approaching, another hour 
had passed; but they were still eight miles from 
Claytersville. He put off the moment of parting till 
now, with a weakness which he was ashamed to own 
to himself; but his relnctance now changed into an 
eagerness to be gone from her sight, and to break 
with the past, which gave him no rest until their 
carriage stopped. The horses were weary and over- 
tasked. They must stop half an hour, the driver 
said, while he gave them corn, and rubbed them 
down again. 

Isabel’s feverish anxiety to come to the end of their 
journey suggested to her that they could walk on un- 
til the vehicle overtook them. As on the ccvasions 
when she had got down and walked in going up 
hilis, it was a relief to her to be still progressing in 
the direction of Claytersville, although no time was 
gained by it. Itseemed as if her conscience must 
reproach her if she lingered even for that brief space 
on the road, while friends at Claytersville were dis- 
tressed at her absence. 

Carrell walked beside her, and they scon left the 
little village behind. She had observed that he hail 
become silent and reserved, and had ceased to talk 
to him, thinking that he was too weary to take in- 
terest in her remarks. In alittle while they canie to 
a turn in the road, which fuot-passengers had avoid- 
ed by a path across the meadow to a churchyard 
which led into the road again. The pathway was at 
all parts in sight of the high road, and Isabel chose 
this route as being shorter. 

Toe churchyard was approached through a white 
gate, by which they entered, and paused awhile to 
look lack for any sign ot the carriage approaching. 

They could see it, but in a little while the sound of 
its wheels was audible in the far distance. The tide 
of Carrell’s life had turned. 

“It is here that I am compelled to leave you, Miss 
Frere,” he said, with an effort to be calm. “The 
catriage will convey you safely to your destination.” 
His voice faltered as he added the words, ‘‘ Good- 
night.” 

The lightness of her tone smote him deeply as she 
answered: 

“Why, this is downright treason. Every one will 
ask for you at Claytersville. Shall the hero of our 
adventures be missing? Come, now, the carriage 
will bring you back here on its way; I cannot part 
with a brave protector so easily.” 

A flood of passion almost choked his utterance; 
but his pride compelled him to speak, lest his hesita- 
tion should betray his folly. 

“It is iapossible,” he said. “ There are reasons 
why I cannot go back to the town. When I tell you 
they are painful to me, but that they are peremp- 
tory, you will not, perhaps, think me insensible to 
your kindness in refusing to go there now.” 

* But you will return?” 

He hesitated a moment; but his heart was too full 
to coin excuses. 

“T am obliged to leave this neighborhood,” be 
said; “ whether to return I do not know; but for the 
present it is certain I cannot remain here. I have 
but one favor to ask of you.” 

“ What is that?” 

“It is that you will kindly see Stedman, and beg 
him to tell no one of the circumstances of my first 
mneeting with him. He is faithful, and his word will 
be enough. For yourself, I am sure you will make 
excuses for my absence. I wish to be forgotten 
there.” 

“T will do what you desire,” said Isabel, who was 
more than ever astonished at this change in his tone 
and manner. ‘The carriage is just here. Farewell, 
and believe me ever grateful for your services.” 

She held her hand out, and Carrell took it trem- 
bling. Not till then had Isabel divined his secret. 
But she knew it now. Her woman’s instinct felt it 
in his touch; in the trembling of his hand; in the 
wildness of his eyes; in his whole attitude and bear- 
ing towards her. Her face flushed; and she drew 
herself up involuntarily; her hand relaxed, and she 
turned cold. 

‘“Good-night, Ishmael,” she said, with a trace of 
that dignity which had wounded him at their first 
meetings. 

Carrell saw her mount the carriage, and bowed to 
her as it rolled away, and was soon lost in the gath- 
ering gloom. 

The coldness of that farewell haunted him for 
Many a day. He walked into the churchyard for 
a while to rest, thinking to go forward that night; 





wonder if he looked upon her as a flirt, who delight- 
ed to inveigle in her snares one below her station, for 
the sake of the pleasure of crushing him afterwards 
with a word ora glance? There were wowen of this 
stamp. Did Ishmael, she thought, take her for one 
of these, 

Then she regretted at least the coldness with 
which she had parted with him; for he had behaved 
with a dignity and self-restraint which were deserv- 
ing of something better. He was a poor man, but he 
was certainly a proud one. His manner had always 
been respectful, his patience and kindness uubound- 
ed. He had protected her amidst the perils on the 
sea. At least she owed him gratitude, but she had 
shown him none. And now he was even driven trum 
his home on her account. ‘ I have been thoughtless, 
cruel,” she reficcted; ‘* how he must hata me now.” 

It was groWing dusk, and she felt chiiled and lone- 
ly. By-and-by a tear stole down her cheek. She 
had no reproaches left for him now, but abundance 
for herself. ‘ And yet,” she thought at times, * how 
could Le think that I encouraged his love? He must 
be mai.” But there was little consolation tu be 
found in this thought. Love is involuntary, and is 
never in itself presumptuous. If he had taken one 
of the many opportunities which she had given him 
of declaring his passion for her, she might have been 
angry with him. But he had betrayed it uncon- 
sciously by voice aud manner, and had shown by his 
Getermination to bid her farewell then and there, 
how little he expected from her in return. Could he 
have done more? His tact and delicacy made her 
conduct still more hateful in her own eyes. ‘ He 
has the appearance of a seaman,” she thought, * but 
he has had a gentleman’s training. He had too much 
self-respect to make love to one whom the world re- 
gards as an heiress. A rebuff would have wounded 
him more deeply than some men. I have not known 
him long, and yet I seem to know that.” 

But it was idle now to regret the past, and she de- 
termined to endeavor to think of itn» more. When 
she had arrived in Claytersville,and the first moments 
of that joyful meeting with her father and Mrs. Clay- 
ter were over, she made excuses for his absence as 
she had promised Carrell todo. She said that he 
had accompanied her till he had seen her safe nearly 
to the end of her destination, aud had then left her, 
having business which compelled him to leave Clay- 
tersville for a while. Frere, now his daughter was 
restored to him, was not much interested in the 
question of the cause of Carrell’s absence; but he 
came to his own conclusion on the sulject. 

“ The poor fellow,” he remarked, privately to Cap- 
tain Clayter, ‘“‘did his best, no doubt, and all that; 
but the fact is, he made such a kettle of fish of that 
voyage after the storm, that he will not venture to 
face us.” 

“ Exactly,” replied the captain; “he'll find his 
way back, no doubt, when the affair has blown over.” 

As for Isabel, she encouraged no thought of her 
triend and protector which was not to his advantage. 
She had tried to forget her acquaintance with him in 
the preparations which they were making to depart ; 
but it was in vain. If she could but have been as- 
sured that he did not look upon her as a heartless 
flirt, she thought she might have banished these 
things from her mind. And yet he was to her now 
only a name. What mattered it how a stranger, 
whom she would probably see no more, shoul regard 
her? 

She ceased to walk by the sea-shore now; but she 
visited the Stedmans at their cottage, and heard from 
the old man a fuller narrative of bis escape upon the 
sands than she could obtain from Mrs. Clayter, who 
had but a confused recollection of that terrible night. 
Clayter’s gratitude to his faithful old servant was 
unbounded The captain promised him sincerely 
enough to make him a handsome recompense as §00n 
as the property began to improve. 

** But,” said Stedman, ‘I only saved my own lite, 
and while I was about it, just saved the lady’s, too. 
As to recompense, I don’t ask for anythin’, unless 
the captain would oblige me by turning wise, and not 
goin’ to ruin headlong, as he’s doin’.” 

Isabel conveyed to Stedman Carrell’s message, and 
the old man promised to observe it taithfully. 

*‘] liked the lad,” said Stedman; “and am sorry 
he has thougbt fit to part witb us; but here’s a hone 
tor him when be chooses to come back.” 

It happened that on the morning betore the day 
fixed for the departure of the visitors at the Royal 





‘ Hotel, the Stedmans received a hurried note trom ° 





On the evening before tieir departure she visited 
Mrs. Stedman, to take leave of her and make her 
some presents in token of their visit and its strange 
adventures. She was anxious still to hear about 
Carrell, and ventured to ask if there was any news 
of him. 

“1 wish you to convey wy farewells to him,” she 
said, with a slight embarrassment. ‘ Tell him, 
please, that I shall remember his kindness, and all 
that [owe to him. Please say, too, that I have never 
been ungrateful to him—though, perhaps, 1 have 
given him reason to think I was.” She paused a 
moment, and then said, ‘* That is all.” 

Mrs. Stedman promised to remember her words. 
* But as to Ishmael thiaking you ungrateful,” she 
said, * be is too much of a gentleman, miss, to fancy 
such a thing. Listen, and I will tell you a great 
secret. I was not to tell it to any one; but, then, it 
will not matterif I tell you. You are going far away 
from here, and it can be no harm, I am sure.” 

Isabel trembled slightly. She was not quite sure 
whether it was right to hear her; but ber curiosity 
prevailed. 

“Is it about Ishmael?” she asked. 

* Yes,” replied the bargeman's wife. 
please.” 

They walked into the garden out of hearing of the” 
bargeman, and paced to and fro on the gravel path, 
The blackbird in his wicker cage beside the door was 
roosting early, the evening was beautiful, and the 
garden, refreshed by the recent rains, was full of the 
scent of flowers. Before them stood the hatchboat, 
with its shattered mast, and broken cordage, and 
rent sail—a memento of those days and nights with 
Ishmael on the sea. 

“The secret is this,” said the Came, in a whisper. 
“ You must know that our triend Ishmael is no sailor 
or boat-builder, but a gentleman as proud as any in 
the land.” 

“* Why does he live here, then, in disguise?” asked 
Isabel, who felt a strange craving to hear more. 

* Hush!” whispered the dame. ‘* That is a mys- 
tery; but I have my ideas.” 

Then she poured into Isabel’s ear all the story of 
their first tinding him, drowning and exhausted, far 
out in the broad river at night; and told how he had 
given them only the name of Ishmael; ‘“ which 
means,” she said, ‘‘ one who is unhappy, persecuted, 
a dweller in the wilderness—like Ishmael in the 
Bible, you know, miss.” 

Isabel answered eagerly: 

“Yes, [ know; but what is his true name?” 

* We do not know,” replied the dame; ‘ but can- 
not any one see that Ishmael is not a poor workman? 
He is a scholar, and knows foreign tongues. You re- 
member that book of yours which he found?” 

Isabel answered nervously: 

“ Yes.” . 

** Well, miss, he sat reading it at night, for my 
master went into his room, and found him sitting up 
late with it,and his lamp burning. Bat I could 
have known without all this that Ishmael was a gen- 
tleman. He is so kind and thoughtfal, and thiaoks 
so much of any little service done him. Though 
when we found him he seemed wretched enough, to 
be sure. His clothing was rough and old, and he 
looked like a wild man who had lived in the woods. 
No wonder he tried to drown Limself atlast. He 
bad cause.” 

‘“*What cause?” asked Isabel, who was too much 
interested in the story of his life to interrupt her 
save with a question. 

‘You, miss, who are young and beautiful,” re- 
turned the dame, “ might guess, 1 think. When did 
a noble-looking young gentleman like that lose heart, 
and run away from friends and home, and give up 
the battle of life, for anything but love of s»me young 
lady? But he’s growing wiser now, and is ashamed 
to have it known, as you see, and is going home to be 
a man again; and forget the creature who couldn't 
see that he was a fine young ftellow—ay, and a good 
one to boot.” 

Isabel felt a sensation of mingled shame and curi- 
osity. Had she, then, wholly mistaken the cause of 
his emotion, and of his sudden flight? Her pride 
would not allow ber to believe that. She thought it 
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still a matter of inditterence to her whether Carrell 
| had loved some one or not; but it is woman’s nature | 
to be inconsistent, and she could not rest without 

bearing more. She clutched the arm of her com- | 
| panion almost roughly, and asked, in a voice that | 
' was slightly hoarse: | 
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fault or misconduct that he was reduced to seek con- 
cealment in that disguise. He was sensitive and 
proud, and though he had described himself as hav- 
ing been a wild lad, but not wholly bad, andl even 
added, ‘‘ at least, not then,” she tuuod it impossible 
to associate with him any solution which would be 
disgraceful to his name. * I will do him this justice,” 
she thought, “tor I found him frank, and brave, and 
high-spirited; though,” she added, by way of paren- 
thesis, * foolish in one thing.” 

This mystery about Isiimacl invested him witha 
new interest, and served to keep him in her mind 
that night. She was restless, and could not sleep, 
About midnight she arose aad closed her window, 
though the night was suliry, fur she was weary of 
listening to the murmur of the sea. ‘It was music 
to me once.” she thought; ‘but not now. I must 
forget that night of terror beture I can love the sea 
again.” Then she fell asleep, and dreamed of Ish- 
mael drowning, and the deg barking aboard the 
barge. 

The party at the hotel left Claytersville on the 
morrow in the same style of magniticence in which 
they had arrived. It was daylight this time, and 
the open carriage was handso be, the horses spirited, 
the postilion radiant in blae jacket and white cords. 
Such a crowd as the scauty population of Captain 
Clayter’s unfortunate town could furnish was assem- 
bled in the street to see the ladies take their places 
in the vehicle. Mrs. Clayter had recovered from her 
fatigues and terrora, and looked ruddy again; but 
Isabel was paler than usual. ‘The captain followed, 
Frere gave the word ** Borley”’ tothe postilion, with 
instructions to post through Rayleigh, and leave the 
captain and his wife at the Beeches, and the carriage 
started at a noble gallop through the town and along 
the highway. 

Isabel looked back now and then, and took a 
glance at the windowless terrace on the bill, and the 
flagstaff in the Royal Gardens, trom which some one 
was already lowering the colors in token of the de- 
parture of those distinguished visitors. Then the 
trees and the hillside concealed the place from her 
gaze, and they rattled on through a country where 
the glories of postilion and horses were wasted, { r 
there were few eyes to see. 

It is doubtful, indeed, if any eve beheld them until 
they came to a turn in the road about two miles from 
the town. Here a man, in the rough garbof a sailor, 
crept along the side of a hedge in a field beside the 
roadway, and, crouching, watched them. Embold- 
ened when they had passed, Le stole out of his lurk- 
ing-place, and came to a gate, on which he leaned to 
observe them from a distance. 

Another bend in the roadway turned the faces of 
the ladies in the carriage unexpectedly towards him, 
and he could Sistinguish, even trom that distance, 
the face of Isabel Frere. Isabel saw him, too, in 
spite of his caution, and, by sure instinct, recognized 
hiw before tbe horses swept round in a cloud of dust, 
and the carriage disappeared. 

“So now,” muttered the man, “ farewell all 
dreams, while I fight my way out of this degradation 
to a better life.’’ ‘ 
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WOMAN. 


Who shall limn for us the picture of a true, good 
woman ?—the pride and the paragon of her own sex, 
and the admiration of the other—of the young wo- 
man, beautiful, healthful—well-informed, bat not 
pedantic; who can talk well, listen well, sing well, 
play well, walk well, dance well, and dress well; 
who is neither flirt nor prude; who knows neither 
too much nor too little—whose lips are innocent of 
slang, and whose heart is pure from evil thought; 
who is polisued in manners, and affectionate in dis- 
position ; beloved of the old, the darling of the young; 
shy, modest, retiring; and commanding all the 
world’s homage, without demanding the homage of 
anybody? Nothing in the world—at least, to the 
male eye—equals in pleasantness the face and form 
of a bashful, virtuous woman, looking upto @ man 
for support and guidance, and giving him her true 
affection in return. Nothing, on the other hand, is 
more disagreeable than the bold virago, womanly in 
fori, but not in spirit, who is puffed conceit and sel- 
tishness, and is too ignorant to distinguish between a 
churl and a gentleman, or to accept the place that 
properly belongs to her in the social system. 
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POLLY’S ONE OFFER. 


CHAPTER If. 


“T’m not wishing to complain, but it 7s a hard life 
to be left a widow with children, and nothing certain 
to bring ’emup to. I hope my girls will never marry 
to be left as I was. Poor James didn’t expect it, and 
I’m sure I looked for something very different, or I 
should have thought twice before I plunged into such 

¢roubles. A family comes before you've time to turn 
round,and nobody would believe the wear and tear 
of boys but them that have them—not that girls are 
not a terrible anxiety too. And it isn’t so much when 
they’re little—when they’re little, after you’ve put 
’em to bed, you know they are safe and out of mis- 
chief, and there is peace in the house; it is when 
they’re getting up your real troubles begin. Jack is 
no sooner off my hands than there’s Polly to think of 
—poor little Polly that was seventeen yesterday, and 
was only a baby when her father died—there she 
sits!” And as she concluded, Mrs. Curtis raised her 
right hand and let it drop heavily into her lap again, 
and groaned as if Polly were engaged in the com- 
mission of some moral enormity past expression in 
words, 

The stout old lady, Mrs. Sanders, to whom the 
widow was pouring out her injuries at the hands of 
Providence, groaned responsive, and looked at Polly 
with a slow sbake of the head, which seemed to im- 
ply that her case was bad as bati could be. “Thank 
the Lord, I never had no children,” said she, with 
solemn gratitude; “t!e/’d have killed me outright. 
Sanders is quite enough by himself! Nobody knows, 
but them that has ’em to put up with, the cu’rous 
ways of men. Take warning by your mother and 
me, Polly, and never you go to marry, to be dragged 
to death with children, and made a slave of by a hus- 
band as wont let you have a sixpence in your pocket, 
and him that extravagant with his clubs and his com- 
mittees, and his nonsense, that I should never be 
surprised if we was in the Gazette next week.” 

Pully’s rosy little dewy face laughed all over, and 
she cried gayly: 

“That I wont, Mrs. Sanders; you and my mother 
are a perfect antidote to the romance of family affec- 
tion. If ever I feel tempted to fall jn love, 1’ll re- 
member you, and be saved the folly.” 

** Folly, indeed, and worse than folly!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Curtis, and stared wearily into the fire. 

She deserved to be weary. Mrs. Sanders had come 
in at three o’clock out of the November fog; it was 
now five and quite dusk in the little drawing-room, 
and not ene cheerful word had either attempted to 
say to the other. Polly would have run out of hear- 
ing of their monotony long since, but there was no 
other fire in the house to escape to except Biddy’s in 
the kitchen, which was not ‘‘redd up ” till tea-time; 
so she had fallen back on the patience of a contented 
heart and sweet temper, and her precious faculty of 
mental abstraction, which she had cultivated to a 
high degree in her mother’s society. And a very 
wi:e measure, too, for though Mrs. Curtis bemoaned 
her widowed lot without ceasing, Polly well knew 
that her griefs were fictitious now, and that she en- 
joyed nothing so much as a good uninterrupted wail 
with vulgar old Mrs. Sanders. In fact, all her real 
cares had been taken off her shoulders by other peo- 
ple as fast as they arose, and on this particular No- 
vember afternoon she was so much at a loss for a 
grievance that she could only recur to the event of 
seventeen years ago, when a beneficent Providence 
had relieved her of a husband of whom, during his 
lifetime, ne bad never spoken save as a “ trying” 
man. -' ne, the eldest daughter, and the eldest of 
the family, had assumed its headship immediately on 
her father’s vacating it, and had by her teaching of 
music and singing, earned its daily bread since she 
was as young as Poily was now. 

Uncle Walter had taken James and Tom from the 
grammar school successively, after helping to main- 
tain them there until they were of an age to go into 
training for physic and divinity, the expense of which 
training he bore with the assistance of Uncle Ever- 
ard; then Uncle Everard’s wife, who had no girls of 
her own, had adopted Lily, the second daughter, 
from quite a little thing, and had brought her up 
with every luxury and indulgence of a rick man’s 
child; and, lastly, Uncle Robert, who was a civil en- 
gineer, had just taken Jack into his house and office, 
with the understanding that he would provide for 
him entirely if his conduct was satisfactory. The 
worst of this was, as Jane said, that they could never 
be one house again; but her mother, who had no 
sentiment, protested that it did not matter, if they 
were in the way of promotion in the world; large 
families must scatter, and all she wanted was to see 
them get on and be independent, and not subject to 
poverty as she had been. Jane acquiesced in the 
necessity for the boys, and only hoped they might 
keep little Polly at home, for Polly was her pet, her 
heart’s darling and delight from the day of her birth 
until now that she was a sweet, blooming, blushing 
little woman. 

But little Polly, for a wonder, had a fancy for get- 
ting away from the dull suburban cottage whence 
the boys were now all gone for good, and had lately 
proclaimed her own intention to go out as a gover- 
ness, and not continue a burden on Jane. 

“A burden!” echoed Jane. ‘‘ Why, Polly, you are 
my only joy.” 

* But you will not have to work so hard when I 
can help mother from my salary, and I don’t at all 
dislike the idea of going out as some girls do. I’m 
not afraid,” said Polly, with the brightest brave look 
on her bonnie face. 








“Bat 1 dislike the idea for you;” said Jane, and 
did not drop her opposition even when Mrs, Curtis 
interposed with the remark that Polly was very sen- 
sible, and for anything she should do to hinder it, 


| might have her own way; she had much better go 


for a governess than stop at home to be picked up 
and married by somebody who would die and leave 
her with a doen children to fend for, and nothing to 
put in their mouths, 

Polly laughed. ‘ Don’t be anxious, mammy dear, 
catch me marrying after listening to you and Mrs. 
Sanders for all these years! Ishould as soon think of 
jumping into the canal!” 

‘*‘ Hush, Polly, don’t be silly,” said Jane. ‘ What 
do you know about it? All men don’t die like papa, 
and all women are not such bad wives as Mrs. San- 
ders—yes, I call her a bad wife—always speaking ill 
ot her husband, who iz no worse than other people’s.” 

“Then how disagreeable other people’s must be,” 
retorted Polly, naughtily. 

dane shook her head at her reprovingly, and the 
subject dropped for the moment. But it was to this 
whim of Polly’s that Mrs. Curtis was referring when 
she told her favorite gossip that no sooner was Jack 
off her hands than there was Polly to think of—as if 
the anxiety would be hers. She was not an unkind 
mother, but she had no desire to keep her children 
at home, and it was her evident willingness to part 
with Polly, who had never given her a day’s pain 
since she was born, that had most to do with Polly’s 
determination to go. She was a clever little crea- 
ture, and had been weil educated; kisses, caresses, 
indulgences had never been in her way, and she felt 
no need of them. The atmosphere at home was too 
cold for the development of aftectionateness. dJanc 
had wisely ordained that she should be trained to be 
serviceable, but she had not intended that her pet 
sister should work like herself while she could work 
for her; and she was thoroughly dismayed when she 
heard the little thing declare that she meant to use 
the weapons of independence that had been put into 
her hands, to keep herself, and help her mother. 
Jane had never been otherwise than rather plain, 
and when, at twenty, Dr. Shore proposed to her, her 
mother and everybody else had said that it was so 


Clearly her duty to stay at home, and assist in bring- 


ing up the younger children, that she had abandoned 
all hope of having a life of her own, and bad applied 
herself to extending and strengthening her musical 
connection, which was already yielding her a nice 
little income. We may suppose that her affections 
had not been very deeply engaged, though often af- 
terwards, when tired and jaded with a long day’s 
work, she used to think that if the fates had been 
propitious, she could have been very happy as Dr. 
Shore’s wife; he bad married then, and there was no 
place of repentance left her, and she kept her regrets 
to herself; but it was one of her chief pleasures of 
imagination to throne Polly in some good man’s 
love, and bless them with children to whom she was 
to be a fairy-godmother and special providence; for 
Polly was very sweet and pretty, a round, rosy, soft, 
dimpled little creature, whom it was quite a tempta- 
tion to kind people to fundle and be tender to. 

But Polly, too sensible, too practical mite that she 
was, did not care for their fondling, and made a 
mock at their tenderness. She prided herself on her 
strength of mind and her capability;and was quite 
in earnest to prove them. Aa for being pretty, and 
having eyes like golden syrup and a complexion of 
milk and roses, what did it matter? She had brains, 
too, and would make quite as good a governess as 
ugly girls; and she would a great deal rather be Jane 
with money of her own, and free and independent, 
than be dragged to death with children like her 
mother, or have shillings doled out to her one by one 
for housekeeping, like Mrs. Sanders. As for falling 
in love, people didn’t all fall in love, and she was not 
going to fallin love? Jane might trust her for that 
—she was not an idiot, and she should take good care 
to nip any sentiment of that sort in the bud. 

While Polly was still at home her mother had 
shown her that process of nipping sentiment in 
the bud, and though Folly spoke of it thus airily 
when she wanted to reassure Jane, she had mani- 
fested some temper at the time of the actual occur- 
rence. It was onthis wise. A school-fellow of her 
brother Tom, who had been at Heidelberg University 
for a couple of years, came back to Norminster, and 
called on Mrs. Curtis. Tom had left home then, but 
Walter Scott nevertheless called again, and after the 
second visit, when he had seen Polly, and heard her 
and Jane sipg, he sent some German music that he 
had copied with his own hand, and a nice little note 
addressed to Polly. Mrs. Curtis pursed up her 
mouth as Polly’s expanded in a pleased and rosy 
smile, and said, “ That music must be returned, 
Polly.” 

Polly’s countenance was solemnized in a moment, 
and her clear brown eyes sparkled as she asked, 
briefly, ** Why?” 

‘* Because I say so. I know what Iam about and 
what I mean, Polly.” 

Wait till Jane comes in; it is nothing to make a 
fuss about.” 

“Do what I bid you, and do it at once. Tie up the 
music again, and write a civil note to say that you 
never accept presents.” 

‘This music has not cost him sixpence—only his 
trouble,” said Polly, still reluctant. ‘* Jane will be 
vexed.” 

Mrs. Curtis frowned a brief repetition of her com- 
tnand (she did not want for will, and usually had her 
own way), and then Polly obeyed—presenting ‘‘ her 
compliments and thanks to Mr. Walter Sc tt, but 
her mother did not allow her to accept presents.” 











Jane fulfilled Polly’s prediction of being vexed. 
She said sending poor Walter’s music back was mak- 
ing moch ado about nothing} musical people always 
gave each other music, and she would have liked to 
see it herself if it was new. She néver did see it, 
however; for Walter took his rebuff seriously, and 
¢alled ho mote on Mrs. Curtis and her daughters. It 
was after this incident that Polly mooted her long- 
ing for liberty, and though nobody suggested ary 
connection between the two circumstances, they were 
connected. If young men had been all roaring Hone 
and flery dragons, Mrs. Curtis could not have more 
obstinately shut her doors against them, or preached 
severer warnings of the danger of them to Polly in 
private. Two results ensued. Polly learned to think 
of young men as vanity and vexation, and of home as 
dull and cbeerless; and then the idea occurred to 
her that if other girls worked, why stould not she? 
“Why should not she?” echoed her mother, and 
atter a little discussion her idea matured into a posi- 
tive wish and desire to go out as a governess. Jane 
resisted until she saw that resistance was fruitless; 
then she gave in; and while Polly began to prepare 
her modest wardrobe for a start in the world, Jane 
inquired amongst the parents of her pupils for a 
suitable place where she might earn her first ex- 
periences mildly. 

‘¢ 1 must have my evenings to improve myself, and 
I don’t want to be treated as‘ one of the family—’ I'd 
rather not,” Polly announced, full of her coming in- 
dependence, and contemptuous of all balf measures 
by which the change might be made easy to her. 
Jane bade her not expect to have everything just as 
she liked in other people’s houses; she must prepare 
to conform to their ways, and not expect them to 
conform one tittle to hers. 

But Polly would take no discouragement; she was 
quite gay and valiant in her fashion of looking the 
world in the face, and she felt glad, absolutely glad, 
as if some great good fortune had befallen her, when, 
just befure Christmas, after a long negotiation on 
paper and a personal interview, she was engaged as 
governess to the three children of Captain and Mrs. 
Stapylton, at a salary of twenty pounds the first year, 
rising five the second and third. The stipulation for 
evening leisure was agreed to, and Jane and every- 
body else allowed that, since she would go oat, it was 
as nice a beginning as she could have. Captain Stapyl- 
ton was a military officer on half-pay, and warden of 
the royal forest of Lanswood; his wife was of a Nor- 
minster family, and it Polly stayed with them three 
years (not less than three years), and used her oppor- 
tunities as she ought, she would then be equal to a 
higher situation and a bandsome salary— 80, at least, 
reasoned Miss Mil), who having been a governess 
and about in the world nearly half a century, of 
course knew all about it; and little Polly, listening 
to her delighted, felt her responsibility and assumed 
grave airs of being about a hundred years old, which 
tickled the fancy of some foolish people so excessive- 
ly that they were more than ever inclined to treat 
her—with atteclionate disrespect. Jane said to Miss 
Mill that she was not cut out for a governess, and 
Miss Mill replied that anybody could see that; but 
Polly had a lotty sense of her own dignity, and not 
the remotest idea of the temptation she was to silly 
kind folks; and thus she started on her career with 
clear-eyed, happy-hearted confidence, brave and 
safe as Una with the lion, all the aim of her life being 
personal independence and ability to save Jane and 
help her mother. : 


CHAPTER II. 


POLLY CURTIS was blessed in a dear school friend, 
three months her elier in experience of the world, 
with whom she kept up a brisk correspondence, no- 
body but themselves being able to imagine what they 
found to say in their lung and frequent letters. To 
Margaret Livingstone, with all appropriate serious- 
ness, she bad confided every step in her progress to- 
wards liberty, and immediately her engagement with 
Mrs. Stapylton was concluded, she wrote off to her a 
sulewn statement of its conditions, winding up with 
the expression of a hope that she might be strength- 

ened to do her duty in the station of life to which it 
bad pleased Provider ce to call her, and a brief fhoral 
essay thereupon: 

‘* You know, dear Maggie, I am not like jyou—a 
bird of the air, a lily of the field, created neither to 
toil nor spin—I am a brown working bee, and, thank 
God, I don’t care for pomps and vanities. Rich girls 
can atford to dream of love and lovers, but I have 
pruned the wings of my fancy, for they are as far 
from me as the mountains in the moon. All my am- 
bition is to bea good governess, and if I can ever 
work myself up to a salary of a hundred a year, I 
shall be the proudest and happiest of women. Don’t 
talk to me of marrying; it is not in my way; my 
mother never lets a day pass without warning me of 
its perils and disappointments. She prevented Jane 
marrying, and she would prevent me, if I wished it 
ever so; but I shall be safe from temptation in my 
schoolroom at the Warden House. If Lanswood is 
only eight miles from your home, could you not ride 
over and see Me some day when the days are longer? 
I am busy getting my things ready, and I go the first 
week in February. There is something inspiriting in 
the thought that henceforth I shall be my own mis- 
tress, winning the bread I eat, and depending on no 
one. But I'll conféss it to you (I would not for the 
world contess it to Jane), that now and then sudden- 
ly, when I think of it, wy heart gives a spasm as if it 
were going to turn coward; but my bead is not 
afraid, not a bit. We must make the most of our 
time in writing before 1 go, tor I do not expect to 
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have very much leisure when teaching begins, Yeo 
Will often think of me, dear Maggie, 1 know; bat 
don’t be sorry and pitifal over me. f am a loogh 
ttle subject, and is not the back made for the bur- 
den? Besides, it is the will of God, etc, ete, eto,” 

At this point of Polly’s letter, Magyte, who was, 
big-boned tail creature, with a great tender heart 
broke down and began tocry. She could not bear te 
think of the pretty, clever little darling she loved 
and worshipped so having to work, tor work and self. 
dependence wefe unintelligible ideas to Maggle’s jn. 
dolent dreamy temper. She could not understand 
het dear Poliy slaving like the teachers she had 
known; it seemed like setting a lark to plough. 
Bvisterously in un her tears broke Bob, het brother, 
the man of the house, and heard all her con plaint, 
and laughed at it, and then, to comfort her, suggest- 
ed that Polly should be invited for a week to Black- 
thorn Grange before she went to Lanawood. 

“Would you like het to come, Bob?” Maggie 
inquired, with eager wistfulness, as if a thought had 
sprung up in her mind full grown. 

‘** Yes, if she is pretty,’’ said Bob, coolly. 

‘*She is as pretty as pretty can be. But perhaps 
mother wont; she could not endure Laura’s friend,” 
sighed Maggie, and desponded again. She was, how- 
ever, the youngest daughter of three, and, being fresh 
from achool, some Indulgence was dne to her; and 
when her grief and its reason why were eaplained, 
Mrs. Livingsion consented to Polly’s being asked for 


way to the Grange and forward tothe Warden House 
atterwards, that there was no room for donbt or dis- 
cussion, only for a plain yes or no. Jane obtained 
that it should be yes, and Polly despatched the re- 
ply, in which her smiles, and dimples, and delight 
were soberly reflected, as became a young woman 
about to begin the world on her own account. Bob 
was permitted to read this letter of Polly’s, as a re- 
ward for his goodness; but by the time it came, it is 
gad to record that he was growing rather tired of her 
praises, which Maggie sang in the ears of the house- 
bold all day. 

“Plague take your Polly Curtis; you can talk of 
nothing else,” cried Laura, whose friend had proved 
a failure, and this on the very morning of the day 
when Polly was to arrive; and Fanny, the other 
sister, who was very good-natured as a general thing, 
went so far as toadd that she should not be sorry 
when Maggie’s ‘‘ governess friend ’’ had been and 
gone; she was not partia) to governesses. 

And about half-past four in the soft, gray Janvary 
twilight, Pully came. Mrs. Livingstone, mindful of 
all courtesies, 21! hospitalities, met her in the porch, 
and brought herin with a kiss, and Laura and Fanny 
were very polite, notwithstanding their previous bit 
of temper; and Maggie, after turning her round 
ecstatically, and looking at her by fire-light and win- 
dow-light, declared that she was just Jike herself, 
and her own dear darling little mite of a Polly, and 
what a horrid shame it was to make her a stupid old 
cross-patch of a governess! 

‘* Maggie!” interposed her mother, with a world of 
rebuke in her voice. 

“* Polly does not care what I say, does she?” maur- 
mured Maggie, turning her round affectionately and 
peeping under her bonnet—girls wore cottage-bon- 
nets in those days, which were like eaves over their 
modest faces. 

“7 like it,” said Polly, and glanced round at the 
assembly with ineffable patronage and self- possession. 
She felt inexpressibly important; was she not here 
on an independent visit, previous to entering on an 
independent career of praiseworthy labor? 

**O, you wee bit solemn goosey, come up stairs!” 
cried Maggie, and bore her off, dignity and all, to the 
room they were to share ; and the mother and sisters, 
left behind, laughed gently and said there was some- 
thing very odd about the little creature, but she 
seemed nice—not much like a governess, however. 

Polly’s box had been carried up stairs before ber, 
and Maggie watched the opening of it with much in- 
terest and curiosity. 

‘*I want you to look your very bonniest,” said she. 
‘“‘My mother takes the queerest fancies for and 
against people, and I want her to takea fancy to you. 
She could not bear Laura’s friend, Marie Spinks, and 
she wont have here again. She took to you at first 
sight from the way she kissed you—1 know she did, 
and I'm so glad.” 

“Tam pleased, too—I like to be liked,” said Polly. 
“She is a very grand old jady, Maggie, you never 
told me.” 

“ Bob is like her—the only one of us that is—he 
hasn’t come home yet; he is out with the hounds 
to-day--the meet was at Ellerston Gap this morning, 
and here is your old pink frock; put it on, Polly: 
you can’t help looking bonnie in your pink.” 

“Must 1? It was my last summer’s best. It is 
too smart a color for me, now that I am a governess, 
but Jane said I wight wear it out of evenings in the 
schoolroom, 
Sundays, and this old violet I travel in for every day; 
and Jane gave me a new white muslin—uot that 


a week—not for longer—until she saw for herself 
what sort of alittle body she was. Maggie wrote in 
exuberant joy and haste, putting the invitatidn into 
the most cordial glad words, and making everything 
(with Bob’s assistance) 50 smooth and easy on the | 


I have a new brown French merino for » 
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there is any chance of my wanting such a thing, but 
she would insist on my having it—and white satin | 
ribbon. I can wear all white, you know. Do you | 
think it is prettily made, Maggie?” 

**O, you sweet little witch, it’s beautiful, and you'll 
be afairy in it! You shall wear it to-night, and 
everybody shall fall in love with you!” cried Maggie. 
But Pully with incense decision fulded it up, and said 
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herself, not even to please her stuphiold J». 


Maggie. 
* You never had any sense of the fitness . 
you precious old dear,” sald she. “ Pictu 


white muslin and all the restof you in thik 
—this is only for a party or a concert, you 
had better put on my new brown merino.” 

«“] wont have you tn brown—brown has 
to do with my wee little rosy dairy,” cried 
and grown suddenly impatient of Polly's gr 
she seized her, shook her, kissed her, never 
ing her dignity, however, @ hairsbreadt 
tolerated her caressing pationtly and sweet. . 
Maggie's way; and when there was nolxx 
she did not object to her petting and nj 
pleased Maggte and did not hurt her—so 
with her admirable coolness, which Maggie + 
too humble and adoring ever to resent. 

Finally, Polly was arrayed in the pink a. 
tucker and cuffs of fine lace, and her glow 
hair tied round with a pink ribbon—as daint 
lady as bad ever stepped down the stairs o. 
thorn Grange in all the three hundred year 
had been built. It was a farmhouse which 
‘ingstones bad tenanted for Uhree generations 

old beauty of it, with its walled garden an. 
orchard, wa: still cherished, and the Livings 
virtue of descent, connection, and a small 
estate in the family, ranked with the mino 
.) and the clergy of their neighborhood, Polly 
tripped along the hall, said she liked the he 
if the was Maggie, she should fcel quite r 
j and proud of living in such a fine ancient pla 
| The parlor door was ajar, and Mrs. Liv. 
overheard the cheerful young voice expressl: 
| timent that pleased her. She held out a 
| welcome Polly again, and said, * So I thoug 
| arrived here after my marriage.” 
“The window on the stairs was a pictur 
| went up, with the moon rising and the rec 
1% sunset bebind the great bare trees in the 
what time of the year did you come?” sa) 
whose sympathy was very quick. 

“ 1t was a September evening and the sky: 
| with scarlet and fire. 1 remember resting 
window-seat, my first pest in my new hom 
was a fir-tree standing then that is gone n 
you are cold, child; sit here on this low stool 
warmed. Maggie, you should not have kep! 
stairs so long to starve her.” 

* T never felt the col! until I saw the fir 
Polly, pleasantly, and deposited herself in tl 
between Mrs Livingstone and the fender, on 
stool as she was bidden, and then looked 
about at the room and its occupants. 

It was a large room, low, and with the } 
-the ceiling visible; the wide window was . 
curtained, and all the furniture was oll a 
stantial, but there was neither decoration » 
anywhere. The three sisters had not ano 
taste amongst them, and when lilacs, gill) - 
and roses were over in the garden, the bi, 
bowl on the centre table stood empty, or ser, 
receptacle for waifs and strays escaped from 
hands and pockets. The sisters were in per! 
cord with their unadorned surroundings 
honest, healthy young women with a good a: 
grounded opinion of themselves, and Magg 
just gli ing gh of sentiment besides 
the charm of a friend like Polly, who was 
with life and spirit, and a perfect contrast to 
The inclination to protect and caress her litth 
had evidently taken hold of Mrs. Livingsto: 
did of 80 many other warm-hearted people ; | 
or thrice, as Polly sat toasting in her curt 
house-mother took up one of her small bas 
chafed it gently between her own, and Poll) 
at her as she never had occasion to look at ! 
poor shrewish mother at home, Pully lov: 
mother, but mothers lose a great deal who ke 
children at a distance; so thought Polly thu 
duced into the bosom of # family, all the mer ° 
which were fond of each other and not a! 
show it. 

They were talking rather noisily and sev 
them together, when there was a bustle int 
& loud voice, a loud step, and then the openin 
door, at which appeared a tall young man ina 
coat and velvet cap who asked, “ Well, ha 
come?” not seeing the little tigure in the cor: 
hidden by bis mother. 

“Yea,” cried Maggie, ‘she is here; sta 
Polly, and say how d’ye do to Bob!” 

Polly rose with extreme circumspection ar 
cuted the trigid mancwuvre that she had been 
ously instructed to perform when a gentlem 
introduced, only she blushed with it, which 
in the dancing school order. Bob brought bh 
red heels together with a click, and imitated t 
preposterously—the blush was beyond bit 
Polly’s eyes were downcast, and she was spa 
anguish of seeing her grave airs made fun of 
disrespectful person, whore mother admonish 
to go away and make baste for dinner, it w 
Bob obeyed, with a comical grimace at Maggi 
she replied to with a half-laugh—rude, ver 
but there was something about that queer litt) 
turned precisian, that provoked it, and ber ut’ 
Consciousness of the effect she produced increa 
humor of the joke. o 

When Bob came back to the parlor, the + 
was just announcing dinner, and the youn 
stepped briskly across the room to Polly, an 
ing unnecessarily low, offered her bis arm » 
exaggerated affectation of courtesy that w 
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that, indeed, she was not going to make a show of 
herself, not even to please her stupid old Jewel of a 
Maggie. 

«You never had any sense of the fitness of things, 
you precious old dear,” said she. ‘ Pivture me in 
white muslin and all the Test of you in thick dresses 
—this is only for a party or aconcert, you know. I 
had better put on my new brown merino.” 

“J wont have you in brown—brown has nothing 
todo with my wee little rosy daisy,” cried Maggie, 
and grown suddenly impatient of Polly’s grave airs, 
she seized her, shook her, kissed her, never derang- 
ing her dignity, however, a hairsbreadth. Polly 
tolerated her caressing patiently and sweetly, it was 
Maggie’s way; and when there was nobody to see, 
she did not object to her petting and spoiling—it 
pleased Maggie and did not hurt her~so she said 
with her admirable coolness, which Maggie was much 
too humble and adoring ever to resent. 

Finally, Polly was arrayed in the pink dress with 
tucker and cuffs of fine lace, and her glossy brown 
hair tied round with a pink ribbon—as dainty a little 
lady as had ever stepped down the stairs of Black- 
thorn Grange in all the three hundred years since it 
had been built. It was a farmhouse which the Liv- 
‘ingstones bad tenanted for three generations, but the 
old beauty of it, with its walled garden and mossy 
orchard, wa: still cherished, and the Livingstones, by 
virtue of descent, connection, and asmall entailed 
estate in the family, ranked with the minor gentry 
and the clergy of their neighborhood. Polly, as she 
tripped along the hall, said she liked the house, and 
if she was Maggie, she should feel quite romantic, 
and proud of living in such a fine ancient place. 

The parlor door was ajar, and Mrs. Livingstone 
overheard the cheerful young voice expressing a sen- 
timent that pleased her. She held out a hand to 
welcome Polly again, and said, ‘So I thought when 
L arrived here after my marriage.” 

“The window on the stairs was a picture as we 
went up, with the moon rising and the red bars of 
sunset bebind the great bare trees in the garden; 
what time of the year did you come?” said Pully, 
whose sympathy was very quick. 

“ 1t was a September evening and the sky all aglow 
with scarlet and fire. 1 remember resting in that 
window-seat, my first rest in my new home; there 
was a fir-tree standing then that is gone now; but 
you are cold, child; sit here on this low stool and get 
warmed. Maggie, you should not have kept her up 
stairs so long to starve her.” 

“I never felt the col until I saw the fire,” said 
Polly, pl tly, and deposited herself in the corner 
between Mrs. Livingstone and the fender, on the low 
stool as she was bidden, and then looked calmly 
about at the room and its occupants. 

It was a large room, low, and with the beams of 
the ceiling visible; the wide window was crimson 
curtained, and all the furniture was old and sub- 
stantial, but there was neither decoration nor taste 
anywhere. The three sisters had not an ounce of 
taste amongst them, and when lilacs, gillyflowers, 
and roses were over in the garden, the big china 
bowl on the centre table stood empty, or served as a 
receptacle for waifs and strays escaped from careless 
hands and pockets. The sisters were in perfect ac- 
cord with their unadorned surroundings; large, 
honest, healthy young women with a good and well- 
grounded opinion of themselves, and Maggie with 
just glimmering enough of sentiment besides to feel 
the charm of a friend like Pully, who was instinct 
with life and spirit, and a perfect contrast to herself. 
The inclination to protect and caress her little guest 
had evidently taken hold of Mrs. Livingstone as it 
did of 80 many other warm-hearted people; for twice 
or thrice, as Polly sat toasting in her corner, the 
house-mother took up one of her small hands and 
chafed it gently between her own, and Polly looked 
at her as she never had occasion to look at her own 
poor shrewish mother at home. Polly loved her 
mother, but mothers lose a great deal who keep their 
children at a distance; so thought Polly thus intro- 
duced into the bosom of a family, all the men bers of 
which were fond of each other and not afraid to 
show it. 

They were talking rather noisily and several of 
them together, when there was a bustle in the hall, 
a loud voice, a loud step, and then the opening of the 
door, at which appeared a tall young man in a scarlet 
coat and velvet cap who asked, ‘‘ Well, hasn’t she 
come?” not seeing the little tigure in the corner half 
hidden by his mother. 

“Yes,” cried Maggie, ‘‘she is here; stand up, 
Polly, and say how d’ye do to Bob!” 

Polly rose with extreme circumspection and exe- 
cuted the trigid marceuvre that she had been labori- 
ously instructed tou perfurm when a gentleman was 
introduced, only she blushed with it, which was not 
in the dancing school order. Bob brought his spur- 
red heels together with a click, and imitated the bow 
preposterously—the blush was beyond him; but 
Polly’s eyes were downcast, and she was spared the 
anguish of seeing her grave airs made fun of by this 
disrespectful person, whose mother admonished him 
to go away and make haste for dinner, it was late. 
Bob obeyed, with a comical grimace at Maggie, which 
she replied to with a half-laugh—rude, very rude; 
but there was something about that queer little Polly, 
turned precisian, that provoked it, and her utter un- 
consciousness of the effect she produced increased the 
humor of the joke. * 

When Bob came back to the parlor, the servant 
was just announcing ‘dinner, and the young man 
stepped briskly across the room to Polly, and bend- 
ing unnecessarily low, offered her his arm with an 





loveliest little thing that had ever sat there since he 
was master, as he thought, glancing down at her 
with more serious approval. And it was capital to 
hear her talk. How he had expected to hear her 
talk goodness knows; but when she used the right 
words about a fox-hunt, and asked if they had had a 
good run to-day, and if he was in at the death, and 
who won the brush, it is impossible to say whether 
he was most amazed or enchanted by her wonderful 
cleverness—all the more wonderful in a creature so 
bewilderingly pretty and sweet. 

She was new too, quite new. Bob had never seen 
anybody in the least like her. Girls usually pretend- 
ed to be shy of him, partly from liking and a desire 
to attract, and partly from the reputation he had of 
being wild. Polly knew nothing about wildness, 
His mother and sisters adored him, the maid-servant 
smiled when he spoke, the dogs lay at his feet and 
were happy. He was no beauty, but he was a 
fine manly young fellow, and very popular in “his 
neighborhood. To Polly he seemed a rather mature 
per uvn—he was not fir from thirty—and after the 
first blush, the sense of her highly responsible posi- 
tiun came tv her aid, and reestablished her in perfect 
calm. It was delicious to Bob to be looked inno- 
cently in the face by those soft brown eyes, and talk- 
ed to without any sham airs and graces. A strain of 
jocular compliment was all that was usnally required 
of him when he hada pretty girl at his elbow; but 
Polly was as good as a lesson in manners; she did 
not expect compliments, and he had the wit to see 
she would not like them. So he adopted her tone of 
conversation with seriousness, only relapsing into 
his original frame of mind twice or thrice for a mo- 
ment, when her assumption of sageness and duty 
becawe too much for his sense of the ridiculous. 

The furmality aud propriety of the party held out 
through dinner, but the instant Maggie got Pully into 
the parlour, she seized her by the waist and whirled 
her round in a waltz. ‘* Don’t, Maggie,” said Polly, 
but entered into the spirit of it all the same; and 
more, when Fanny good-naturedly opened the piano, 
and offered to play for them, the music brought Bob, 
who composed himself in his arm-chair, and looked 
on, until Maggie popped her partner down breath- 
less on the sofa and herself by her. 

*‘ That will do, what a dust you have made,” said 
he, and Polly started and felt abashed at her inap- 
propriate behaviour. Yet a few minutes after Bob 
was making a dust himself, and learning the new step 
ot Polly, which he knew perfectly; if hia sisters had 
not worshipped him with fear, they would have told 
her that he was only doing it to tease her and amuse 
himself. He managed to be most skillfully stupid; 
a dozen times, at least, did Pully “ put his feet in the 
way of it,” as she said, and a dozen times did he fail 
to do it correctly. He suggested that perhaps if he 
did it with her, he might din keeping time, 
but Polly said, “‘ No, let him try it with Maggie, she 
was a better height for him.” He, however, did it 
worst of all with Magyie, and Polly for the honor of 
ber teaching was prevailed on to take him in hand 
herself. 

* But I don’t expect you will be able to do it,” said 
she, despairingly. 

Fanny at the piano glanced over her sboulder 
laughing, and even Mrs. Livingstone watched with 
an amused smile while Bob redeemed his character. 
He knew how to hold his partner at all events, Polly 
thought at the start, and it was astonishing how fast 
he improved with her to keep him instep. In fact, 
he caught it up directly, though when Polly wished 
him to try it again with Maggie, his awkwardness 
was, if possible, wore conspicuous than before. 

«* This is very discouraging; of course I don’t mean 
that you can help it,” said Polly, in the most ad- 
mirabie tone of a patient teacher dealing with a dull 
but willing pupil. 

The inconvenient Maggie burst out in a long sup- 
pressed merry peal of laughter; ‘0, you dear little 
comical darling, Bob is only making fun; he can 
dance as well as any of us!” cried she. 

Polly gazed up for half a minute with blank dis- 
may at Bob, then joined in the laugh agaivst herself, 
and said, ‘* If you are that sort of person, I shall take 
care how I give you a dancing-lesson again!” 








CHAPTER III. 


Bos was quite ¢hat sort of person. He had taken 
a fancy to Polly—everybody in the hopse had taken 
a fancy to Polly; but, with the exception of Mrs. 
Livingstone, no one treated her with the respect that 
was her due. She seemed made for kisses, caresses, 
teasing, and spoiling, and petting—for anything but 
grave airs and work. Of course, Polly did not see 
herself in the light of a good joke, very far from it, 
and yet she was happy in the atmosphere of kindly 
sarcasm that surrounded her. They were all so good 
to her, so easy and pleasant, and Bob and his mother 


herself, and approved of what she heard of the prin- 
ciples and practical sense of the young creature. 

* Yes, 1 know I am pretty, but children will like 
me all the better for it, sol am glad,” said she, in 
reply to some comment on her beauty. “ Miss Mill, 
an old governess near us, thought I might wear spec- 
tacles, but the oculist said if I did not require them 
they would permanently injure my eyes, and I was 
not going to suffer that. I did alter my hair and cut 
a lot oft, which rather went to my heart, but it will 





exaggerated affectation of courtesy that wakened 


take less to do, and people who only see me with it 


especially. Mrs. Livingstone drew her on to talk of 


Maggle’s alarm and made her long to box his ears. plain will never know how much nicer I look in Polly sprang up in a tempest and rushed to the dcor 
But Polly took it with beautiful serenity, and kept | curls, And, besides, 1 don’t think anybody calls me to escape. Then, with one rapid movement, he over- 
step with him composedly until he placed her by | pretty except those who are fond of me. And, after | took her, and begged her pardon with pleas enough 
himeelf at table in the full light of the lamp—the | all, Ican’t help it, and I am not inclined to starve or | to soften a heart of adamant. 


be a burden on Jane because of my face. I dare say | 
it will prove quite as serviceable a face as if it began | 
by being ugly—governesses age 80 fast; Jane has 
some white hairs already.” 

“ But you may marry, dear. Don’t you ever dream 

of a husband and children, and house of your own? 

My girls do, and it is mest natural,” said Mrs. 

Livingstone. 

“*My mother does not approve of marrying,” sa'd 

Polly, calmly. “I used to think I should like it, but 

since I have heard how much there is to be borne 

from men, and what trouble in bringing up of 
children, I am sure I shall be better out of it, and I 

have turned my mind to other things. Jane had an 

offer once, but my mother would not consent; and 

she has given up caring. We shall teach as long as 

we Can, and when we have saved up money enough 

we shall live together and be two old maids. All my 

ambition now is to be a good governess ” 

**T wish you’d come and be mine, Polly,” said Bob, 

who, entering as she spoke, bad caught the last 

words. “ You have no notion what a good boy I 

should be under wise and judicious guidance, though 

1 am nothing to boast of under present misrule. The 

fact is, they don’t know how to manage me. Say yes, 

Polly.” But Polly-only laughed at bis air of week 

entreaty, and his motber-told him Polly had not 

courage to undertake such a rough handful as he 

was, and he must apply elsewhere. 

That evening Polly played on the piano, and sang 

distractingly. There was no end of her accomplish- 

ments. Bob listened till he loved her, till he longed 

to do as Maggie did, and hug ber up and kiss her tor 

pure kindness and pity that she was destined ever to 
be anything but a pet and darling. That was the 

state of mind into which she threw many people, 

while she herself was feeling all the time quite strong 

and capable, and equal to her fortunes. 

In this way the week went on. It was fine weather, 

but Bob contrived to be much more than usual about 
the house. He was even troublesome occasionally, 

as one morning, for instance, when there were cus- 

tards to make, and it was Maggie’s turnin the kitch- 

en. Maggie would have Polly with her, and just 
when she was standing at the end of the long white 
table inquiring where she should sit to see, and yet 
not be in anybody’s way, Bob appeared, lifted her 
up, and set her on the table. ‘Sit there,” said he, 
and then took a small corner for himself close by, 
and supported his long length with one foot on the 
floor and one arm round Polly’s waist. Such a thing 
had never happened to Polly before as to be made a 
prop of, and she felt that it was excruciatingly wrong 
tor a governess (O, if her mother or Miss Mill could 
see her!); but, at the same time, the very novelty of 
the circumstance made it difficult to extricate herself 
without compromising her dignity. Sbe pretended 
not to be aware of the arm, though she was blushing 
and palpitating all over, and looking at the floor ever 
so far below her feet, she said, ‘‘ Let me get down, 
please.” 

‘You are quite safe; you can’t fall while I am 
here,” replied Bob, purposely misunderstanding 
her. 

** But I don’t like it; I am not used to it,” persisted 
Polly, vexed and ashamed of herself, she hardly knew 
why. 

‘¢ Like it!’’ echoed Bob, in a voice of tender concern. 
“Like what?” 

Polly turned her face and looked at him with sud- 
den tears in her eyes. He would have liked to say or 
do something rash, but he only took his arm away 
and moved off to the hearth. It was impossible to 
withstand that touching appeal, which said plainly, 
“You are my host, and should protect me, not 
offend me.” Polly gazed out of the window for sev- 
eral minutes after, but he saw the burning rose on 
her face and one tear splashed down on her hand. 
Maggie seemed not to notice this byplay, and went 
singing to the dairy, upon which Bob drew bastily 
near to Polly and begged her not to be angry. “I 
would not vex you for the world,” pleaded he. ‘Say 
you forgive me.” Polly did not say anything dis- 
tinctly, but he understood that his peace was made; 
and when he heard Maggie coming back he took his 
departure. “And a good riddance, too,” observed 
Maggie; ‘‘ the custards would certainly have been 
ruined if he had stayed.” 

In the evening Polly sang again, and Bob, who had 
quite recovered his native audacity, proclaimed that 
he would have a singing wife or none. Why did not 
his sisters sing? They could do nothing. Polly 
could do everything. 

“Yes, Polly’s a clever little midge,” said Maggie, 
tenderly enfolding her; ‘ but you need not take the 
trouble to set your cap at her, Bob; for she has made 
up her mind already; she is going to be an old 
maid.” 

Bob laughed aloud, and seemed immensely tickled 
in his imagination. ‘She louks like it, very much 
like it indeed!” said he. ‘1 should think so! Polly 
an old maid! That would be a sin and a shame!” 

Polly blushed, and said, curtly, she wished they 
would talk sense, and let her alone. What business 
was it of Bob’s, or Maggie’s either, for that matter, 
what she was? Asa governess and a working wo- 
man, of course she had other things to think of that 
made her serivus, very different to them, who had 
been born with silver spoons in their mouths. These 
sentiments, and the tone of them, and their slight ia- 
coberence, quite upset Bob's gravity. He laughed 





| Struck him in the waistcoat with all her little might. 


Bat Polly’s was 
harder than adamant. “I am nota baby; you treat 
me like a baby!” gasped she, crimson and furious, 
**T wont be calle] a mouse! My name is Mary Car- 
tis!” Mrs. Livingstone was not present to keep order, 
but Maggie knew by Pully’s way that she was really 
hurt and mortified; so she interfered, and bade Bub 
let her alone; she was not used to be teased. 

“Then it is good tur her—rub the starch out,” re- 
plied he, exasperatingly, an’ went so far in his teas- 
ing that Polly, quite beside herself with passion, 


It was a mistake, as Bob instructed her the next 
minute, kissing ber roughly, and then as roughly 
letting her go. The instant she was released, she 
ran across the hall, half blinded with tears, and after 
tripping 222 stumbling twice or thrice on the stairs 
in the dark, gained the safe refuge of Maggie’s room, 
where Maggie found her presently, weeping fit to 
break her heart. Polly’s self-respect was grievously 
wounded; if she could not make Bob behave to her 
like a lady, what was to become of her amongst 
children! Maggie was perplexed. The ways and 
customs of Blackthorn Grange admitted of a good 
deal of kissing amongst friends, but Polly evidently 
considered a kiss a mortal offence. She essayed to 
comfurt her by representing the fact in its local 
light. 

“Don’t make such a fuss, Polly; one would think 
you were half killed,” said she. ‘* What does a kiss 
matter? and it was only Bob.” 

“He is a perfect bear!’ sobbed Polly. 
had never come!” 

“You cross little savage thing! 
polite to tell me Bob’s a bear! He is nothing of the 
kind. You ought to feel flattered; he would not 
plague you if he did not think you nice, Maria 
Spinks was here a whole month, and he never offsred 
to kiss her once.” 

Polly dried her eyes and looked up. ‘ He is so 
abominably rough,” she began, and then was scared 
into silence at the recollection of the blow she had 
given him, which, strictly speaking, was far more in 
the nature of an assault than a kiss. 

“Ah, you may well stop and bethink yourself of his 
provocation,” said Maggie, significantly. 

“Did I hurt him?” asked Polly, with lovely wist- 
fulness, 

* Dreadfully! How could you help it, hitting him 
as you did purposely in the region of the heart? And 
Bob is very delicate. It is easy to be sorry for it 
afterwards, but that is the way people get into pas- 
sions, and commit murder, or manslaughter, at 
least.” 

“1 wish I could go away to-morrow before break- 
fast,” said Polly, ready to sink with shame and self- 
reproach. 

“That is impossible. You will just have to do 
penance and sit by Bob, and it you take my advice 
you will behave as usual, and say nothing about to- 
night. It is lucky my mother was not there; she 
would never forgive you for hurting Bob.” 

“Tm sure I wont mention it, Maggie; I think I 
should die if anybody else knew,” said Polly, rue- 
fully. ‘It bas made me feel so small and contempti- 
ble. If Il had only remembered myself and kept my 
temper it would not have happened.” 

‘Nonsense; it can’t be helped now; think of the 
old song—‘ If a body kiss a body, need a body cry?’ 
If you had been here at our New Year’s party, you 
might have been kissed a dozen times under the mis- 
tletoe, if Bob had not intimated that he would not 
stand it: nothing varies more in kind and degree 
than a kiss, you know.” 

“IT don’t know; but I want no more of Bob's kind 
and degree; my cheek and chin are red yet.” 

* Well, don’t complain—it is your own fault; you 
may be sure it is when I tell you so,” said Maggie; 
and Polly held her peace. 

It was difficult next morning when Polly went 
down to breakfast a minute or two late. Mrs. L'v- 
ingstone offered her cheek to her, and Bob, with nut 
a little extra color in his face, gave her a cordial, ex- 
pressive shake of the hand. Maggie had reported 
Polly’s wrath and distress in unmitigated terins, and 
Bob was sorry he had been ‘‘a perfect bear,” and 
‘© s0 abominably rough.” She was much too shy and 
conscious to talk in her wonted way, and he per- 
ceived he had gone too far and frightened her—and 
heartily vexed at himself he was for his blundering 
stupidity. He transgressed in the opposite direction 
that day, and was as tenderly assiduous asa lover; 
Polly did not appreciate his kindness, but seeing that 
his repentance for his great « flance was deep and 

unfeigned, she forgave him fully and freely—so fully 
that when he took his leave of her at the Warden 
House, whither he had driven her and Maggie over 
in his dog-cart, and sail bumbly, ‘“ We are friends 
again, Polly, are we not? And you will come again 
at Easter?” 

Polly, with a rosy beneficent countenance shining 
on him, replied, ‘* Yes—if I may.” 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 524 } 


“T wish I 


And it is not very 
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Witty THOUGH WEARY.—An honest Hibernian 
whose bank pocket (to use his own phrase) had stop- 
ped payment, was forced to the sad necessity of 
perambulating the streets two nig! ts together, for 
the want of a few pence to pay his lodgings, when 
accidentally bearing @ person talk of the lying-in 
hospital, he ciied, “that’s the place for me! for I 





long and merrily, aud only recover:d hiwselt wucn 


have been lying out these two nights past.” 
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FREEDOM OF OPINION. 


If there is a country in the worl! where freedom of 


opinion should be tolerated, it is this, whore instita- 
tions are based upon fresdom of opinion, an:i he who 
would by any means strive to coerce or intimidate the 
individual, is amenable to law in some States, and to 
the contempt of honest men everywhere. Yet there 
is no country where a man is held more rigidly to 
party lines than this, and a change of opinion is 
equivalent to a crime in the estimation of some who 
are most clamorous for the rizht to do so, if it avail 
to benefit them. The terms “ traitor” and “rene- 
gadce” are the mildest used to express party disap- 
probation, and one wou!d think from such expletives 
that the unpardonable sin had been committed by 
those whose only offence is that they have seen fit to 
change their minds, and entertain an honest opinion 
different from what they have previously done. 

We have before us at this moment a paragraph 
cautioning every body against certain individuals who 
have seen fit to change in this respect. They are 
teld to “ mark them!” and “ point them out to their 
neighbors,” earnestly entreating that they “be re- 
membered.” Now what does this mean but pro- 
scription for opinion’s sake? Why should this care 
to oversee the neighber be exercised, and what be- 
yond? How much wouid it take to induce a vicinity 
composed of people likely to be influenced by such 
appeals, to visit the neighbor’s house, and “ remen- 
ber him” by some overt act of violence, that shall 
prevent him from enjoying or exercising bis new 
opinion? Such temper as is shown in this appeal al- 
lows no room for independent judgment, and once in 
the growves of party one must remain so forever, 
mangre his convictions. It is the same in character 
as the instance of old Galileo, whu, compelled to re- 
voke all of his heresies regarding the were 8 moving, 
still said it moved. 

The right to hold an opinion extends to the right 
to change an opinion, and the stupid ass who dues 
not know enough to change should hold his tengue 
in the enjoyment of his right, nor set up his little 
Standard to judge other people by. What are argu- 
ments, pro and con, good for, if they are to be inop- 
erative? And to say that acommunity never changes 
its mind, is hardly paying a compliment to its intel- 
ligence. Such community would be set down as hav- 
ing arrived at the lowest limit of stagnation, hope- 
lessiy beyond the reach of revival. 

The K. N. shakeup of ’55 was a good thing fur 
everybody, of whatever party; it broke the people 
free from the slavery of party diction, and individual 
independent opinion vindicated itself. Party leaders 
kicked the beam, and the people res::lved themselves 
back to their primal elements, doing what they pleas- 
ed. Had we been called to ‘ mark” or *‘ remember,” 
then, it would have given us enough to do, but the 
people in changing did only what they had a right to 
do, and the marking would have been felt no more 
than the sheep feels the brush under a like process. 
The people have not yet quite recovered trom that 
fit of independent thinking, and we hope they never 
will. 

‘There is nothing we enjoy, as freemen, more than 
this; indeed, it is all that makes us freemen, and our 
gorge rises as we read a paragraph like the one under 
notice. An editor who writes thus does not realize 
the terrible spirit he is invoking, or that, by pursuing 
the coarse of “‘ marking ’ and ** remembering,” he ix 
destroying the verv foundation of the liberty of which 
he claims to be exponent and advocate. 








STIRRING TIMES.—We are making history fast in 
these days. Old men will talk of these times tu eager 
isteners amoung the Cuming generations. 
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; there sheuld be a difference is anomalous, 


cian bent to perfection and a dainty tripping and 


dress, with white lace trimmings round the neck, 
so, aud in good taste. 
Miss Alexander, of New York, the charming nit ce of | 


Speaker Colfax, wore an elegant pink dress of silk, 


style. 


the very young lwiies The toilets generaliy were 





@ gay attair. 


ELECTION BY THE PEOPLE. 


A new topic for question or q :arrel has been intro- 
duced by that most conspicuous man of the age, 


| Andrew Johnson—conspicnous to iriend and foe, and 
| holding pcsitions so very plain that there is no doubt 
; about them. This latter is a recommendatien that 
the Constitution shall be changed, admitiing «f the 


choice of president and vice president by the people, 
directly, instead of through the el<ctoral college, as 
at present. 


friendly, who distrust innovation. But why may it 
not be discusseti? 
ever had where the vote of the country was in the 
majority forthem? Wedo not know the rumber, 
but certainly not half of them. 
have cast their votes, the candidates have served 
their terms, and the people have been svindled into 
the belief that the man filling the chair of State was 
the real choice of the people. 

As at present, the large States, by small majorities, 
May overslough the smali States, with large msjor- 
ities, and thus secure the election of a candidate, the 
voice of the peopie being silenced, because it was ac- 
cording to the mode prescribed Now, if we under- 
stand it, to change this vode, by the legitimate 
process, is sin. ply to put it iv the power of the people 
to elect their rulers without any intervention, 
giving the people of the country the same power to 
elect their yulers that those of a*State, composed of 
®& nucber of counties, have. The cases are similar, | 
and the result to be gzined the same. Indeed, that 
and it 
Would not be admitted to-day, if submitted for 
ap . haat 


We see no more possibility of confusion than the ere | 


is at present, and the results of an election could be 
cbtained as easily as now, wher we have, in so short 
atime, the retarns from every State. There would 
be nothizg unfair in such election. The candidate 
squarely nominated, as at present, would go before 
the people and be balloted for as the electors are, to 
be elected or defeated by the whole people, the lucky 
one to be, therefore, the president of the whole peo- 
ple, electe 1 by a majority rather Qhan a plurality. 

What is there unfair in this? There is nothing so 
far as the peopje are concernet, though the politicians 
may have some reason to complain. The tricks of 
wire-pulicrs and log-rollers would be of no avail, be- 
yond the merely swetling of party numbers by such 
means or meannesses as may be available, a State, 
instead of choosing electors, now simply forming part 
of the popular aggregate. 

Great stress is laid upon “the will of the people” 
and “the voice of the people,”’ and bow could these 
be better ascertained than by a vote such as this 
recommended? Such a vote would be decisive and 
satisfactory. The ror populi would be then the rer 
Dei, and acquiescence would be sincere and real. 

We see no danger to our institutions that could 
attend such change any more than wou!d attend any 
other change for which cecasion was anticipated and 
provision made. We have seen such changes occur 
without any disastrous results, and the permanency 
of our institutions is not to be questioned, even if 
sectiuns are added and sections obliterated to meet 
the growing spirit of the times. We wish, therefore, 
that this new proposition might be fairly met, and 
its consequences traced to their ultimate. It seems 
to us that there is wisdom in it, but we are willing to 
be shown the contrary. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


THE SEASON AT SARATOGA.—The season at Sar- 
atoga is now in full blast, and bails and parties suc- 
ceed each other rapidly. The grand ball of the sea- 
son came off at Congress Halil last week. The toilets 
are described as unusually elegant. A correspondent 
says that Miss Daniels, of Baltimore, attracted more 
attention than any other lacy in the ball-room for 
ber beauty, stylish figure, tlashing eyes, and, above 
all, for the elegance and extreme fashion of her dress 
She wore 4 rich black skirt with a very long train, 
and an amber tunic, with pufis over it, a black lace 
shawl drawn rather tight over the shoulders and 
chest, and brought behind under the arms, where 
it was tied in a careless sort of a knot. She wore her 
light colored hair locse and straight at the back of 
the Lead, something afier the manner that fair-bair- 
ed young giris are iu the babit of wearing their bair 
now. Imagine such a dress standing well out over 
the hips and behind by the aid of large panniers, 
with a slender waist, a most fiexible figure, the Gre- 





lithe carriage, and an idea may be formed of this 
Baitimore belle in the ball-room. Miss Wali, ot New 
York attracted a great deal of attention. Her tine 
form was well set off by a close-fitting, rich pink 


Which was moderately low, though not extremely 


The train wus very long. 


with a moderate train of the latest Paris make and 
Thongh not so showy as some other dresses 
nothing could be in better taste or better suited to 
the small and pretty tigure and to the complexion of 
the fair wearer. ‘Trains were much worn, except by 


It is met, cf course, with abuse from | 
those bound to oppose, and from many wko are | 


How many presidents have we | 


The electoral coll: zes | 


WASHINGTON SCANDAL —There has been trouble 
' in the bouseLold ot Lieutenant Webb, 4ist U.S. in- 
fantry, in Washington. Ford is the name of the dis- 
turber of bis peace, who led Mrs. Webb, a fair, dark- 
haired, bloe«yel woman of 22 in the way she should 
not go. They were discovered in that way by the 
light of a lantern held at a chamber window, and the 
result is a scene in court, hushand agitated, wife go- 
ing off in convulsions, and betrayer of his peace 
sipoking his pipe calmly until locked up. 


| Home ayp Forrigx Gessip.—A “drnonk and 


tired in yellow boots, white pants and vest, an ex- 
traordinary frilled shirt front, a flaming red necktie, 
yellow gloves, and a white hat with black crape 
round it, above which was a band of the rufiied pole. 
Style is everything—respectatility nothing ——A 
| Tich widow of eighty-four married a youth of twenty 
} out in Milwaukee the other day, just to spite her 
' 


| children.—A Cincinnati woman recently trumped , 


up acharge of rape against her husband in cos nee- 
tien with a young girl, had Lim arrested and impris- 





affinity. Several young ladies make themselves 
the cyncsure of the neighboring eyes at Newport by 
criving tour-in-hands. A ygung woman in Cana- 
da tumbled her obpexicus motber in law down a 
well the other day.— Velvet coats and colored skirts 
| are no longer worn even by “swells.” 








Sixty 
Branch belie sporis forty different fans to match ber 
toilet. The belle of Saratoga is a brunette.——An |! 
Obioan allowed his wite to elope on condition shem ale 
| aflidavit that he had treated her well. Now he pub- 
| lisnes her statement Pink and biue lace curtains 
area Newport novelty.——The Marquis of Bute is, 
to marry one of Lord Abercorn’s daughters, a preity 
little Protestant. ——The Princess of Wales hae an- 
other daughter, making Victoria a grandmother 
for the thirteenth time ——A Berlin newspaper re- 








man after the paper had gone to press. A Paris 
eccentric advertised that he was gouty, of a violent 





settle $20,000 a year on a young and handsome wife. 
He received forty-six applications, and is now mar- 
ricd. —Tke newest Putis tan is made in the shape 
ofa horse-shvue. It is very ugly and very tashionable. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GOETHE ANP SCHILLER. An Historical Romance. 
By L. Mul Ibach, author of “Jeseph Il and his 
Court,” * F rederick the Great and Lis Court,” ete., 
etc. Translated from the German by Chapman 
Coleman. Ilustrated by Gaston Fay. C:m plete 
in one volume. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 

In this work we have, mingled with the affairs of 
State and court intrigues. the lives and loves of the 
two great poets, named, so far as they touch upon the 
period designated. Weare pleased to see them with 
their hearts bared to us, outside of tbeir works, liv- 
ing, meving and talking; glad to tind them human 
when divested of the deific glory which admiration 
for their genius weaves about them; for we lose sight 
of the real man in the distance, all his faults becom- 
ing tortunately obscured by time. In this book we 
see, whether true or false, the men as they should be, 
grand but imperfect. Forsale by Lee & Shepard. 


H£RPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE REBEL- 
LION. Nos. 33, 34 and 35 of this great work, clos- 


disorderly’ was arrested ir: New York, Soncay, at-— 


oned, and before the case came con eluped with her | 


A widow of | 
| twenty-five married ber third husband, a widower of | 
in a Connecticut town, recently ——A Long | 


| cently hada large sale. In fact, one merchant bouzht | 
up the whole edition. It contained a ntice of the | 
betroihal of his daughter, which had unf-rtuuately 
been annulled by the tickleness of that young wo- | 


temper, and terribly quarreisome, but that he would | 


necessity fur possessing the new book in order to be 
fully yested. The names of #1 streets have alao been 
changed, and 118 renumbered. 
hames of the residents of the city, the work basa 
great variety of information concerning the city in- 
stitutions, officers of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, railroads, steamboats and expresses, courts 
banks and Insarance comprinies, savings-banks, news- 
papers, societies, churches and ministers, wharves, 
| ete. A thorough business department gives us jost 
| the needed information regarding the location ot 
every branch of business in Boston, and of all those 
who are engaged in it, and an appendix of advert ise- 
ments that afiords a rare exhibit of the business ca- 
pacity and facilities of Boston. A new map, with 
the wards colored, presents at a glance our'city’s 
divisions, and the book is indeed a comprehensive 
| guide for strangers and citizens. In ad:lition to its 
city information, it gives vs the towns and p pula- 
| tion of all the New England States. Ten years ago 
the Directory was but half the size of the present woi- 
ume, and contained 50.656 names, a gain of about 
1200 over the previous year. The annexation of Kox- 
bury has added 37:6 houses anil 5654 families to the 
real estate and population of Boston. The most nu- 
merous names in the Direct 
are these: Brown 800. Clark 400, 
Jones about 320, John-on 400. Nelly 400, Marphy 
over 400 Robinson 360 Smith 100°, Sullivan over 300 
Williams, S60, ete. Of tue 69 Jotbn Stiths, halt 
have a second initial. Boston contains 125 places of 
| worship, divided thus, Baptist 16, Corgregativnal, 16, 
Unitarian 21, Episconai 14, Methodist 17, Presbyte. 
tian 6, Catholic 16, Universalist, 6 miscellaneous, 14 
| The publications iu Boston, daily, weekly, month!y 
and quarterly, number 14l. No business man can 
do without the Directory. 


Davis over 400 


| 


Punch §s Pecket-Peok oF Fen. Being Cuts and 
Cuttings trem the Wie and Wisdom « t Twenty- five 
Voluwes ot Panch. Wh astrared by 75 Engravings 
by S. P Avery, trom cravings by Jobn Leech, 
‘ ‘ruiksbauk aud others. New "York: D. Appleton 
a“ 


A witty book. There is a myriad cof odd and ex- 
plesive things in it, and a c pital companion fur a 
| joily party. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

Mr. MipsHipMAN EAsy. By Captain Marryatt, 
author of Peter Simple, dic. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 

| The present generation has a feast of delight before 

| it in the cheap reprint, by the Appletons, of the 

works of Captain Marryatt, of which “ Midshipman 

Easy” is the first No sea novels ever possessed near 

the interest of these, or were more popular, and we 

feel that, though a little outlandish in style, they 
will renew the interest felt in them af the time of 
their first publication. F_r sale by Lee & Shepard. 


Tre Monastery. A Romarce. By Sir Walter 
Sectt, Bart. New York: D Apyk ton & Companys 
This is another volume of the cheap series of Wav- 

erley, published by the Appletons, the success of its 

predecessors proving the wisdom of its commence- 
ment. Fer sale by Lee & Shepard. 

CAPE Cop AND ALL ALONG SHorE Storrs By 
Coaries Nordhvff New York: Harper & Brothers. 
A collection of steries, previously published in 

Harper’s Magazine and the Atlantic Monthly, intro- 
duced to the public through the graceful medium of 
the Harper’s print. Itisa very taking little volume, 
and well designed for a season when heavier realing 
would be a burden. The stories are al! good—some 
of them excellent—and we are pleased to commend 
them. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE Histoky. The New 
Testawent History; with an Intrduction, connect- 
ing the History of the Old and New Testaments. 
Edited by William Smith. LL D., Classical Exam- 
iner in the University of London! With Maps and 
Woodcuts. New Yorks Harper & Brothers. 





ing the publication, has been received by A. 


present time, the last two numbers being mainly Ge- | 
voted to the subject of Reconstruction. 


THE INNER MYSTERY. 


An Inspirational Poem. 
By Lizzie Doten. 


Boston: Adams & Company. 


commemorative of the twentieth anniversary of the | 
advent of Modern Spiritualism, at Music Hall, March 
31, last. It is majestic and stately in its march trom 
the valley of lite, at the call of the spirit, through | 
the land of Doubt typitying human weakness, to 
the heights of equality with God, in which is found | 
the Inner Mystery. Whatever may be said of its 
spiritial meaning, its intellectual quality is excel- 
lent. 

THE WorRKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With Illus- 
trations by Georve Cruikshank, John Leech and 
H. A. Browne. Nicholas Nickleby, Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, American Notes. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 

A showy ard bulky volume, containing the three 
works enumerated in the title, in the style of print 
of the Appletons’ cheap edition, but elegantly bound 
and illustrated. This affords an opportunity four pro- 
curing an exceilent edition of Dickens at a very low 
rate, which the public will doubtless improve. For 
sale by Lee & Siepard. 

THE Boston DirFcTOoRY, embracing the City 

Record, 6 Generai Directory of the Citizers, anda 

Business ‘Direc torv. The former City of K -xbury 


{anrexed Jan. 6, 1868.) Boston: Samypsen, Daven- 
port & Co. 


This indispensable book, to the business man, is 


Williams & Co. The record is brought down to the | 





issued with many new features to commend it to the | 





rewarkable for their richness and elegance, but one | 
was most struck with the variety, beauty and splen- | 
dor of the colors. The first bali at the Clarendon was | 


17,162, and the number added, 28,292 showing the 


public patronage. Great care is manifest in its pre- | 
paration, and all the changes of the year have bein j 
accurately male up to the last day preceding its 
pubitvation, The number of names erased hus been 





A very excellent book for the purpose of elucidat- 
| ing the meanings of Scriptare, and should be in the 
| hands of Sunday School teachers who are often call- 


! ed upon to explain texts that are beyond their depth. 


Its teachings are imparted in the simplest manner, 
| and given a8 a uarrative rather than as a commen- 


This is the poem that was delivered at the festival | tary, each prominent scriptural incident elaborated 


to give it its full significance. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co. 

BALLOou’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for August fs 
fully as interesting as any of its pretecessors. It 
bas been enlarget to a one hundred page magazine, 
thus giving tielve hundred pages of choice reading 
matter for just as many cents. No otber perivdical 
on this continent turn’shes so much literatare for 
such a price. Terms 3159 per year. Single copies 
15 cts. Elhott, Tbomes & Talbot, 63 Congress St., 
Boston.— Harrard Independent. 





A USEFUL INVENTION. 


Some ingenious fellow in New York has invented 
what he calls a *‘ speaker extinguisher,”’ to be used 
at public dinners, in conventions, houses of legisia- 
tion, aud other places, to limit the tlow of bunkum 
oratory which 89 often bores and disgusts the listen- 
ers. The machine is described as ** a large sheet ireu 
cone, which fits into a grovuved plate. The plate is 
tixed on the toor, and the cone fastened above by 4 
chain ot sufficient length to admit of its descending 
to the groove. It isso arranged that at the end of 
tive minutes it falls and becomes almost air-tight. 
Every speaker is required to stand upon the plate, 
and inturmed of the time he can employ. If be ex- 
ceeds tive jwinutes, the cone fails and shuts the fel- 
low under, so that he can’t extricate himself or be 
heard.’”’ . 

Such an apparatus would have been valaabie at 
our school exhibitions, when stupil committee-men 
talked for Luurs tu tired aud Leated children. 
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[Written for The Flag ofourt 
THE FARMER’S L. 


BY GEORGE BD. GuIFFITH 


O sons of toll, thrice-honored race 
Grand workers in a mighty caus 
With Science keeping even pace, 
Sustaining nobly Nature's laws 
Though often sweat bedews the t 
And hard thy honest bands may 
Earth's potentates In dust would 
To share the Joy bestowed on tt 


The sweetest flowerets of the fe! 
Exhale their fragrance where y+ 
The sprouting see ds their tribute + 
With milk and honey thou arti 
The snow-white lambs by thee ar 
That gambol o'er the homestea 
Their covering by mortals worn, 
Who shrink before the wintry g 


The golden corn and yellow wheat 
Supply thy board with nicest br 
From Vieuty'’s horn thy let to eat 
Care wrinkles spare the farmer's 
Yon handsome dauphter, sturdy by 
With raddy cheek and sparkling 
Deny that ills of flesh annoy 
The health for which great king 








O husbandman! go humbly forth, 
Right well thy mission to perfor 
For thee are promises of worth 
In brilliant sunshine, darkening 
When harvest smiles doth Cores | 
A-field like busy bees her train; 
There ‘s ripening fruit where'er tl 
That heaps for thee the home-t« 


No happier man can look abroad; 
No better calling-‘neath the sun 
Invites the blessings of the Lord, 
No surer gifts through labor wor 
“Improve the soil, Improve the mt 
Are maxime rich, and pure, and 
And planters in earth's vineyards 
“Fis wise to Keep such words in 
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RAISED FROM THE 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIA 
~~ 


CHAPTER I. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FARMER’S LIFE. 





BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH, 


O sons of toil, thrice-honored race, 
Grand workers in a mighty cause, 
With Science keeping even pace, 
Sustaining nobly Nature's laws! 
Though often sweat bedews the brow, 
And hard thy honest hands may be, 
Earth's potentates in dust would bow 
To share the joy bestowed on thee! 


The sweetest flowerets of the ficld 
Exhale their fragrance where ye tread, 
The sprouting seeds their tribute yiela,— 
With milk and honey thou art fed! 
The snow-white lambs by thee are shorn, 
That gambol o’ecr the homestead vales, 
Their covering by mortals worn, 
Who shrink before the wintry gales. 


The golden corn and yellow wheat 
Supply thy board with nicest bread; 
From VPienty’s horn thy lot to eat— 
Care wrinkles spare the farmer's head. 
Yon handsome daughter, sturdy boy, 
With ruddy cheek and sparkling eye, 
Deny that ills of flesh annoy 
The health for which great kings may sigh! 


O husbandman! go humbly forth, 
Right well thy mission to perform; 
For thee are promises of worth 
In briiliant sunshine, darkening storm. 
When harvest smiles doth Ceres bring 
A-field like busy bees her train; 
There 's ripening fruit wnere'er they wing, 
That heaps fur thee the home-bound wain. 


No happier man can look abroad; 
No better calling-’neath the sun 
Invites the blessings of the Lord; 
No surer gifts through labor won! 
“Improve the soil, improve the mind,”’ 
Are maxinis rich, and pure, and true; 
And planters in earth’s vineyards find 
“Lis wise to keep such words in view! 
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RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





CHAPTER I. 


BIRD’S-EYE view of the 
town of Saxon, near, as a 
pigeon might take it, say, on 
or about the 15th of May, 
must be a lovely sight. East- 
ward the teeming city of O., 
east of that the sea; and with- 
in sight of the blue, salt 
waves, within sound of the 
city bells, when they rang 
together, the fair town spread 
over hill and dale, no crowd- 
ed streets, no dingy hovels 
elbowing each other, no 
shabby splendor of stucco 
shops, but mansions and cot- 
tages embosowed in gardens, 
orchards and lawns of velvet verdure. Saxon wasa 
town of suburban residences, inhabited chiefly by 
ladies and gentlemen who all knew each other. At 
this season of mid-May, the houses were in the midst 
of vast bouquets, all the cherry-trees white with 
bloom, all the peach and apple-trees blushing rose- 
red with yet unopened buds. ‘The green is iresh, and 
has not yet lost its early gold ; and as from our bird’s- 
eye view we settle down to the garden of a little hill- 
side cottage, we find the beds on fire with the many- 
colored flames of tulips, orange, blood-red and pink, 
and crowded tiny campaniles of hyacinths shaking 
perfume trom their spikes of bells. 

This little cottage is one of the prettiest places in 
Saxon, and proves how beautiful an effect may be 
produced by a little money used with a great deal of 
taste. It would be hard to believe at first sight that 
the place is supported and kept in order solely by 
Miss Meeta Wilzon’s salary of six hundred dollars a 
year, and her sister Anne’s fifteen dollars a week; 
yet such is the tuct. Miss Meeta teaches in a school 
in town, and Miss Anne is an assistant librarian, also 
intown. These two, with their mother, anda broth- 
er fourteen years of age, make up the family. The 
Rev. Mr. John Wilson, a Congregational minister on 
& small scale, died years ago, and would have left 
his tamily beggars, did, indeed, leave them so; but 
sundry pious triends and sympathizing clergymen, 
animated by that edifying esprit de corps which char- 
acterizes the guild, contributed and brought this cot- 
tage for the widow and her young children. Mrs. 
Wilson was not overburdened with independent feel- 
ing, and had, moreover, been brought up with the 
conviction that ministers’ families ought to be taken 
care of; soshe accepted the bounty of her friends 
with gratitude, to be sure, but without the qualnis of 
pride, and for several years received tranquilly the 
various baskets of provisions, sums of money and odd 
helps which were necessary to her support. Her 





daughters were of other mettle, and after choking, 
and blushing, and crying a few years over their con- 
dition, obtained employment, as we have seen, and 
politely, but decitedly, declined all further assistance. 
They even had visions of repaying the money given 
for their house, and had already sent a hundred to 
the fund for poor clergymen, not being able to more 
nearly identify their creditor. 

I said that Miss Anne Wilson was an assistant 
librarian; I’should bave said that she had been 80; 
for on this sweet May-day she was about taking oth- | 
er responsibilities on herself, her brother Charles | 
Laving been educated to assume her duties. | 

There was an unwonted stit at the cottage, and 
pretty rooms had been put iv order and adorned with | 
flowers anu green at an unusually early hour in the | 
morning. Mrs. Wilson, in in:maculate petticvats and 
stcckings, with her hair satin swooth and adorned 
with a thread-lace cap, and with an expression half- 
anxious, Lalf-delighted, went from room to room, up 
stairs, down stairs, from parlor to kitchen and trom 
kitchen to parlor, holding her print wrapper about, 
and answering mildly, “ Yes, my dear, presently!” 
to her daughter Meeta’s impatient and oft-repeated, 
* Mamma, will you please to put on your dress now? 
Some one might come, and there is nothing in the 
world tor you to do.” 

Mrs. Wilson's silver-gray silk dress, now lying 
spread carefully out on ber bed up stairs, is quite too 
fine a garment, in her estimation, to be whisked 
through the kitchen and pantry, or trailed unneces- 
sarily over the stairs. Having donned that, and fas- 
tened her lace collar with the little pearl pin which 
was one of her wedding presents, she wishes to have 
nothing more to do than to step into the the next 
chamber from: which Meeta has called to her, and 
whence comes occasiona:ly a soft hum of girlish voices, 
then wake a dignitied descent to the parler and hold 
herself in readiness to receive her company. 

Leaving her at length to complete ber toilet, we 
approach the door of her daughbter’s chamber. There 
is momentary silence, then a soft voice asks, ‘‘ How 
would cherry-blossoms do?” 

Another moment of silence, then another voice 
replies, doubtfully: 

“ We might try.” 

The picture we see, as we stand upon the thresh- 
old of this chamber is a pretty one, and explains it- 
self. Four young ladies, chief among them Miss 
Meeta Wilson, surround a girl who stands befére a 
dressing-glass, not looking at herself, far too preoc- 
cupied and agitated for that, but standing there be- 
cause she was told to, and because, however she may 
on ordipary Ccccasions be capable of thinking for ber- 
self, on this morning sbe is only an automaton in the 
hands of ber tour gentle tyrants. A very charming 
automaton Miss Anne Wilson is on this occasion, as 
a tresh and lovely girl in her bridal dress is sure to 
be. The snow-white of her fleecy, flowing muslin 
dress and tulle veil bring out the delicate pink of her 
complexion, and the closely-covered arms and 
shoulders, while they testify to an exquisite and ex- 
ceptional modesty, do not entirely hide how grace- 
ful her shapeis. Anne Wilson is neither a beauty 
nor a genius, but she isan amiable and pretty girl, 
and a fortunate one, moreover; tor she bas captivat- 
ed one of the most desirable young men in the town of 
Saxon. Indeed, Doctor Eugene Thayer could have 
chosen a wite fiom any of the old city families. To 
be sure, he was not rich; but then his connections 
were of the best, his education was excellent, his 
talents tar above common, and his person agree- 
able. He belonged to a medical family of high re- 
pute, his father, grandfather and an uncle all having 
been doctors, and eminent in their profession, and 
though but a few years in practice, he already had 
nearly monopolized the business in the town ot Sax- 
on. Ifa few still clung to old Doctor Marston, and 
preferred experience to talent, the majority had per- 
fect faith in the sharp-eyed young physician, who 
loved his profession to enthusiasm, and who had also 
the benetit of his ancestors. Doctor Thayer was sure 
to be rich some day, and to have a name which would 
vie with the names of his tather and grandtather who 
were everywhere quoted as authorities both in phar- 
macy £1d 8 irgery. i 

Yhere had been a good deal of debating by the doc- 
tor and hs lady’s family over this wedding. Both 
had a large circle of acquaintances, and both had 
limited means. Both, moreover, had common sense 
and good taste. It would certainly be very pleasant 
fur the young people if ali their friends could witness 
their marriage and offer congratulations on the 
event; but in that case they must be married in 
church, and receive their visitors—well, where should 
they receive them? 

«They would have to come in single file in at the 
front door, make a bow, pocket a slice of cake, and 
march out the back door,” laughed Meeta. ‘ Our 
parlor will hold just twenty people. Besides, we 
can’t aftord cake and wine for so many.” 

The end of the matter was that a quiet little wed- 
ding at the cottage, with a tew of the nearest friends, 
and after that a week’s journey, were decided on. ; 
But simple as this arrangement was, it was decided 
to have it as perfect as possible of its kind. The cake 
was marvellous, and cut with the most beautiful 
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knives that could be found among the pile of silver | 
presented to the bride; the wine was selected by a | 
connoisseur and was to be drank from engraven ! 
glasses which Miss Meeta had nearly ruined herself | 
to buy. Meeta could afford to be extravagant, for | 
with the same family incowe as betore, they were to 
board Doctor and Mrs. Thayer, which would add | 
materially to their funds. The bride wore plain | 





muslin and a tulle veil, but persons learned in such 


matters might perceive that both these were of won- 
derful fineness; and the young friends who were ad- 
mitted to assist at the mysteries of the toilet, were 
in raptures over Anne’s satin corsets, silk stockings, 
and embroidered linen. Only one thing bad tailed, 
and that was orange-blossoms. Not one was to be 
had for love nor money. 
to the question, ** How would cherry-blossoms do?” 
aud the bride’s absent admission, ‘‘ We might try 
it.** 


This mishap brings us back | 


Miss Meeta put her hand out the chamber window | 


and scanned closely the great pyramids of snowy 
bloom that stood steeping themselves in the warm 
sunshine, and indolently yielding a drop of honey 
here and there to the bees that only seemed to make 
the silence greater with their buzzing. She stretched 
her arm out, and tried to reach a branch, thereby 
scaring away two golden robits that sat motionless 
ona twig, and seemed looking in at the chamber 
window; but the branch was too far away. 

** If I could see some one,” murmured the bride’s 
sister, glancing up and down the road; aud imme- 
diately, having her wish, beckoned to a little girl who 
was sauntering up and down the bill, The child had 
been looking at the house, and seeing the lady beck- 
on, hesitatingly approached the gate. 

* Rose Paulier,” the lady called out in a pleasant 
but peremptory way, “‘ come ia here!” 

The child opened the gate and entered the yard, 
her lustrous eyes of dark bazel steadily fixed on the 
lady, as she went timidly up the smooth gravel-walk, 
and no sign of a smile stirring her pale and wistful 
little face. . 

* Now, Rose,’”? Miss Wilson said,when the child had 
come within easy hearing, “you do sumetbing for 
me, and I will give you a slice of wedding-cake. You 
go up the steps into that big cherry-tree and pick 
this besket full of blossoms and buds, and be quick 
about it.” : 

The little girl, who did not seem to be more than 
nine years old, caught the basket the lady threw 
her, and crossing the yard to an enormous cherry- 
tree in which an arbor had been built, went up the 
steps and gathered bunches of buds and flowers, 
choosing the fairest. As she descended from the tree 
she saw that Miss Meeta was leaning out of the win- 
dow and watching for her. 

** Come right up here with them,” the lady said. 

The child obediently, but with the same air of 
mingled dreaminess and timidity, went softly in at 
the open front door, crossed the entry, and stole up 
the stairs, appearing presently at the door of the 
young ladies’ chamber. 

** That’s a good girl!’’ said Miss Wilson, approving- 
ly, taking the bagket of flowers. ‘‘ Now you may 
stay ana see the bride dressed.” 

The bride, who had a smile for everybody, had one 
also for the little bare-footed, coarsely-clad girl who 
had brought her bridal garland, and who stood just 
within the threshold, gazing with admiring awe at 
the lovely, white-robed figure before her. 

“TI do believe,” said Miss Meeta, in a detached 
manner, as she fastened bunch after bunch of the 
delicate flowers in her sister’s veil, ‘‘ 1 do believe that 
these are going to look lovely. The buds are as 
pretty as orange-buds. Let me just put a cluster in 
this braid. There—no, a few more. Why, I declare! 
who would have thought?” And she stood back to 
mark the effect. 

There was an admiring chorus. The cherry-blos- 
soros proved to be an exquisitely beautiful substitute 
for the bridal orange-flowers. 

** Bless me!” cried Miss Meeta, glancing from the 
window at the sound of a quick step on the gravel- 
walk. ‘ Here’s the doctor. You’re all ready, Nan. 
I must run and get my dress on.” 

As she disappeared through one door, Doctor Thay- 
er appeared at the other, and stood there a moment, 
silent and smiling, looking at his bride who blushing- 
ly allowed his inspection. Doctor Thayer could not 
have been much over thirty, and perhaps was scarce- 
ly that age. He was slight, but gave promise of de- 
veloping into a noble figure, if that nervous tempera- 
ment which showed in his prompt and direct mo- 
tions, and in the quick glance of his brilliant eyes, 
did not keep the flesh off. His features were notice- 
ably fine, though rather thin, his hair dark and 
closg-cut to a well-shaped head, a long mustache 
drooping over but not concealing a remarkably hand- 
some mouth and chin. The expression of his face 
was bright, frank and cordial; but will and pride 
lurked in the rather prominent and pronounced 
brows. The eyes, which were deep-set, brilliant and 
penetrating, would easily have been mistaken for 
black, but were in reality of a clear pale gray. 

Without saying a word, he advanced into the room, 
took his bride by the hand, and kissed her glowing 
cheek, then nodded smilingly to her friends. Lastly, 
he perceived the child, who had shrunk back on his 
entrance, and now stoud earnestly yet fearfully re- 
garding him. 

** Well, is Rose Paulier going to be bridesmaid?” 
asked the doctor, in a clear, pleasant voice, smiling 
on the child, not so much from fondness for her as 


| from contentment with himself. 


‘*No sir,” whispered Rose, presently, since no one 
else auswered, her cheeks glowing scarlet with con- 
fusion at seeing so many eyes upon her. 


the doctor, with great politeness. 

Rose hesitated, not knowing what manner of an- 
swer she was expected to make, then dropped her 
lustrous eyes and said again: 

** Yes sir!” 

The eyes were lifted, though, instantly, at the 
laugh that broke furth at her answer, and tears of 
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anger, surprise and wounded feeling rushed into 
them, and enhanced their dazzling brig’ tness. 

‘What are you doing to this child?” cried Miss 
Meeta, appearing in the door, arrayed in white, like 
her sister, but wearing a scarf of blue gauze instead 
of the white veil ‘I wont have her plagaed.” 

** She wishes to be married, Mecta,” explained the 
doctor. 

* Dear little innocent!” cried Mias Wilson, taking 
the child’s band, and bending to kiss the low sun- 
burnt brow. ‘She isn’t the only one who wishes it; 
witness Anne here. And you ought to be ashamed, 
Eugene, to tease her. She came here to gather 
flowers for Anne’s wreath, and came by my invita- 
I’m sure the child hasn’t too happy a life.” 

‘* I didn’t mean to tease her,” the gentleman said, 
sobering at once; then smiling as a soft voice at his 
elbow echoed : 

“Ono! he didn’t mean to tease her.” 

Miss Wilson was still holding the little girl’s hand, 
and looking at her attentively. 

“TI don’t think she is well, Eugene,” she said. 
‘*Her hands are quite hot, and see how her eyes 
burn.” 

The doctor approached the child, and in spite of 
her shrinking back and turning away her face, took 
her band, examined her pulse, and then made her 
show him her tongue. The little hand was burning 
hot, the pulse was throbbing tull with fever, and the 
tongue was covered with a thick white coating, down 
the centre of which ran an ugly yellow line. 

*“ What in the world is she out for?” exclaimed the 
physician, angrily. ‘‘ They take no care of children 
at that place. Here, child, go directly home, and 
give them this.” 

He wrote bastily on a slip of paper which he had 
taken from his pocket, ‘‘ Rose Paulier has a high 
fever, and needs immediate attention. It is a shane 
that she should be anywhere but in bed. Send tor 
the doctor at once.” 

‘*T am sorry there is no one to go with her,” he 
said. ‘ But she can go alone, as shecame. Go ripht 
away now, and give Mra Warren this paper.” 

The child took the paper,and went silently out of the 
room and down stairs again, followed by kind wor 8 
and pitying looks, and by a promise from Miss Mveta 
that she would come to see her, and bring her the 
promised wedding-cake just as soon as Kose was weil 
enough to eat it. 

It wasn’t a very pleasant episode in the midst of 
the bridal party, particularly as not one of the la- 
dies present had had scarlet fever, which was proba- 
bly the disease that threatened their young visitor, 
But the company began to- arrive, and in a few min- 
utes they had enough to think of besides sickness 
and poverty. 

Meantime, Kose Paulier went down stairs, and was 
about going homeward, as she had been bidden; but 
the place was tuo attractive, and home too repelling. 
Besides, she wanted to see what was going on, and 
what a wedding was like. Nobody was louking, so 
she crossed the yard a second time, and climbed up 
into the arbor in the cherry-tree. There she was 
concealed from all below, but through the flowery 
branches had a good view of the garden-walk and 
through the open windows into the parlor. Present- 
ly the company began to arrive, not many in num- 
ber, but exceedingly stylish. First the doctor's 
mother and brother in their carriage, the lady with 
a yard of silk trailing behind her, and a real Indian 
shawl dropping trom her shoulders. Then one and 
another, finally the minister, an awful personage in 
a huge white neck-tie. From her post of observa- 
tion, Kose saw the group settle themselves about the 
parlor, saw the white-robed bride enter on the doc- 
tor’s arm, saw the awful minister stand betore them 
a few minutes, saw them join hands, saw the kissing 
and hand-shaking after, the presenting, and eating, 
and sipping of cake and wine. Finally, she saw the 
company depart, and after them the newly-married 
couple, all the little household following the latter to 
their carriage, and gazing after them as long as they 
were visible. 

“A very pretty wedding,” everybody pronounced 
it, and everybody was quite right. 

When Mrs. Wilson, and Miss Wilson, and one of 
the young ladies who was to spend the remainder of 
the day with them, and the hired girl with her assis- 
tant procured for the occasion, had ali gone into the 
house again, Rose came down out of the tree, and 
went toward the garden-gate. She felt alittle dizzy, 
and though perfectly familiar with the roads, seemed 
to have torgotten which way to go. From the parijor 
window Master Charles Wilson saw the child leave 
the yard, and glancing about to be sure that he was 
not observed, he went out and followed her. He 
couldn’t bave told why, but this little pauper always 
drew. him as a lodestone draws. He followed her, led 
by an irresistible attraction. The boy was romantic 
and imaginative. Perhans he knew that the slender 
little creature who hesitated and followed along be- 
fore him, was shaped like an ideal form. Maybe he 
could perceive some beauty in the exquisite bare 
feet, in the low, smooth brow, beneath which those 
glorious eyes shone so radiantly, in the small, red 
mouth, in the shy, sweet, earnest ways which had a 
touch of that premature fascination which is often 
called natural coquetry. He bad often seen this lit- 


“You would rather be a bride, perhaps?” asked | tle gir), all the people about knew ber, and though 


pride had prevented his speaking to her, it had not 
prevented bis being bewitched by her. 

* How queerly she acts!” he thought, seeing her 
stop and reel about. He bad not kuown of the scene 
up stairs. 

Even while he spoke, she stopped short, and put- 
ting both her hands up to her head, gave a faint cry. 
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‘* What is the matter? Are you sick?” asked the on the other an English family equally lofty. Mr. | steadily to regard her for a moment after she had 


boy, running to her. 

She clung wildly to his hand, and leaned her burn- 
ing face against it. 

“QO yes! my head goes round and round,” she 
cried. 

He attempted to lead her, but she could not walk; 


and after a few minutes, he bravely took her up in an admirable proticiency in pomposity, conceit, self- | watchful eyes that were ever on the lookout lest she 


his arms, and with her face nestled into his neck, 
carried her down the hill. At the foot of the hill the 


his moaning burden. There were woods at both 
sides for a few rods, then they opened at the right 
- and there stood a large brick house with a plain 
grass-plat in front, and a wooden rail-fence next the 
road, the bare, bleak look of everything cftering a 
striking contrast to the charmingly adorned resi- 
dences all about, of which they had occasional 
glimpses through the trees. Pushing open the gate 
with his foot, muttering at the same time some word 
of pity for the child, Charles Wilson approacbed the 
front door of the house just as it opened, showing a 
coarse and hard-looking matron standing within, 

“ Mrs. Warren, this child is very sick,” the boy 
explained. “I think she ought to be taken care of.” 

** Poor Rose!’ the woman said, with an air of pity- 
ing surprise. ‘I thought she had a cold, but she 

would go out. 1’ll make her some herb tea right 
away.” 

Little Rose might have shrunk at another time, 
but now she was entirely passive as the woman tvok 
her, and began to smooth her hair back 

In giving her up, Charles saw the note clenched in 
Rose Paulier’s hand, and read it aloud. 

“Bless my stars!” cried the woman, in affright. 
“Go right away, Mr. Charles. You’ll catch the 
fever.” And she unceremonivusly shut the door in 
his face. 

“ Poor little dear! She'll die as sure as fate,” he 
muttered, leaning on the fence, and looking sorrow- 
fully up at the front of that abode of sorrow. The 
house at which he look and which little Rose 
Paulier called home, was the poorhouse. 

There were but very few town poor in Saxon, but 
these few, after the infamous custom which makes 
our town charities an injury and an insult to those 
who are obliged to avail themselves of them, had 
been given in charge of the lowest bidder, and they 
fared accordingly. The Warrens were a hard, money- 
getting, childless couple, who did not feel called upon 
to feed paupers out of their own pockets, but who 
looked that their charge were kept clean and present- 
able to visitors. That done, their duties were done. 
Rose Paulier had been with them two years. Her 
mother had come to Saxon to nursea sick lady, bring- 
ing her child with her, and had fallen sick and died 
suddenly at her employer’s house. There was no 
one to take charge of the little girl, and their search 
found no relatives. It was a pity, but there was 
nothing to do but to send her to the poorhouse. To 
an ordinary poorhouse they would on no account , 
have sent the child, who was a dainty little thing, 
and whose mother was evidently a lady; but then 
this house was a model of its kind, and Mrs. Warren 
a@ very excellent woman. So said the Burkhardt 
family, at whose house the mother had died, and who 
had already been sufficiently troubled in the matter, 
and did not want to be bothered with the child. 
Mrs. Warren would teach her tosew and keep house, 
and when she should be old enough, they would give 
her employment. Sq the rich family, living in splen- 
dor in a house that was almost a palace, and with 
only one son to claim their care, washed their hands 
ot the whole affair. A gold-framed locket containing 
a@miniature which had been around the woman’s 
neck when she died, a pearl ring which she wore, 
and a little gold watch with a spray of pearl lily-of- 
the-valley on the back, they kept to give the child 
when she should be old enough to take care of them. 
For the rest, Mrs. Buckhardt felt that she was very 
charitable and very condescending indeed, if, when 
she was driving that way, she ordered the footman 
to go to the door of the poorhouse, and ask how the 
little girl was getting along. There were no other 
children at this establishment, and of course the 
children of the rich people about would not play with 
her, and Rose hada lonely time of it. But she had 
not much work to do, and aside from poor and insuf- 
ficient food, and having to sleep alone in an attic 
where she sometimes could not sleep for fright, 
might have lived a pleasant enough animal life, wan- 
dering about as she listed in summer time, and coil- 
ed in a sunny window in the winter. But children 
need company even more than sdults do, and this 
child’s lonely life was telling on her, wearing her 
out, saddening ber, making her imaginative and 
morbid. She was ready for the fever when it came, 
and it clenched her as some fierce wild creature 
night. 

There had been no mother’s eye to note the grow- 
ing symptoms, to see that the cbild refused even her 
scanty food, thatshe drank ravenously, that her eyes 
were unusually bright, and ber step unusually lag- 
ging, and so it chanced that when the eyes of Mrs, 
Warren were at length opened, and after tedious de- 
lay, the poorhouse doctor at length took the trouble 
to call on his patient, little Rose lay senseless, and al- 
most past hope. 


CHAPTER II. 


Burkhardt bore the Dutch honors, Mrs. Burkhardt, 
' & Lenox, had the English blue blood in ber veins. 
| These two noble tides were united in the person of 
their son, Friedrich Clarence Lenox Burkhardt, who 
did not seem any the better for the mixture. He was 
yet but a boy of fifteen, but he had already acquired 


| indulgence and skepticism, thus honoring both his 


nationalities. He was a handsome boy, tall, well-: 
broad road made a turn to the right, but a narrow | grown, fair, and not without talent. If he had been | own consequence vastly increased. Perhaps the only 
one led to the left, and into that the boy walked with | plain John Smith, a carpenter’s son, he would have | time when she felt the pride of blood, or ever really 


been considered a boy of fair ability, who might rea- 
‘sonably hope to succeed to bis father’s trade, and to 
Succeed at it; being Master Friedrich Clarence Lenox 
Burkhardt with a genealogy that would reach half 
way round the world, and a purse that would reach 
the other half way, it was customary to speak of him 
a8 & young man of transcendent ability. 
The Burkhardt estate was by far the most impos- 
ing in Saxon. It stood on the summit of a low bill 
about halfa mile from the Wilsons’ cottage, and its 





grounds extended down to the dale on all sides. 


There were lawn, orchards, kitchen and flower-gar- 
dens, extensive graperies and greenhouses, and 


; clumps of fine old torests,which the lady of the manor 


liked to calla park. The house was a really noble 


— built of fine granite as white as marble, 


and having two long wings and a tower besides the 
central square pile. The handsome portico in the 
centre was much admired by people who knew what 
architecture is, and there wasn’t a tiner collection of 
pictures, ornaments, books and furniture in the city 
than that in the Burkhardt mansion. This place had 
been christened Rose Hall by a gentleman whom 
Mrs. Burkhardt, lofty as she was, did not venture to 
contradict. 

At the time of which we speak, the family were 
travelling, having taken a tancy ta go to England for 
@ few months, and the Hall was in charge of domes- 
tics and a superaunuatad second cousin of the pro- 
prietress, one Miss Margaret Fairfield, who had an 
apartment in a secluded corner of the building, and 
lived there quite invisible to the gay company that 
came and went. She was nearly sixty years of age, 
and in feeble health. Mrs. Burkhardt used to say, 
when any person had the bad taste to ask for her 
relative, that poor Cousin Margaret was not able to 
see company. In truth, Miss Margaret was the scion 
of a mesalliance, as the family considered it, and 
would have been utterly ignored had it been possi- 
ble; but since she was well known to be a relative, 
the only alternative was to hide her. She lived in 
the great house a somewhat uncomfortable life, not 
associating much with the family, never seeing their 
company, yet not allowed to make companions of 
the seamstress or housekeeper. It was she whom 
Rose Paulier’s mother had been sent for to nurse, 
and little Rose could just recollect the pretty rooms 
where she had spent a few days with her mother and 


ended, Then she drew a long breath, and turned 
decidedly away. . 
“The child must go,’’ she said. 
| And the very next day the child went. 
It was always a joyful time for Miss Fairtield when 
| the family were away. She was freed from the 


should lower the tamily dignity, and, being the only 
one in the house who was not « servant, felt her 


upheld the pretensions of the house of Burkhardt, 
was when she alone was left to stand against hire- 
lings. Mrs. Conners, the housekeeper, was still in- 
vited to her room, but instead of unbending quite to 
‘her, and whispering trembling contidences, with one 
eye on the door, Miss Fairtield received her visitor 
with gracious condescension, and even while gossip- 
ing, contrived to let the woman feel that she should 
not presume to consider herself an equat. 

“IT feel very uneasy,” she siid, one evening, about 
a week after the doctor’s wedding. ‘ What it is, I 
don’t know, but I’ve been thinking of that poor Mrs. 
Paulier all day. Last night | dreamed of her. I hope 
that nothing has happened to the child.” 

* It is odd how you do take to that little girl,” the 
housekeeper said. ‘And it’s two years now since 
you saw her.” 

“Tam of a grateful disposition,” replied the inva- 
lid, drawing herself up a little. “ Ingratitude is a 
vice of low minds. I never forget a benetit. That 
child’s mother nursed me like a sister—no, not like 
any sister I ever had, like an angel, I should say. To 
be sure she was hired; but that signifies nothing. 
Money doesn’t buy affection, nor such tender 
care as she gave me. For two nights I suf- 
fered agonies, and yet nothing could be done for 
me. I have suffered so before and since, and my 
nurse always goes to sleep. What is the use of re- 
maining awake when nothing can be done? S» 
while I groan, shesnores. But Mrs. Paulier was dif- 
ferent. She sat by me, she spoke softly and sooth- 
ingly, she wiped the perspiration from my face, she 
made me think that there was one, at least, who 
could not sleep while I suffered. No child could be 
more tender toa mother. Besides, though she had 
wages, she was not a common person, she was a lady. 
_ I know a lady when I see her, and Mrs. Paulier was 
of gentle blood. She bore all the marks. There 
wasn’t a coarse fibre in her. Indeed, she intimated 
as much to me, and gave me clearly to understand 
that with her nursing was a labor of love, and that 
she wouldn’t take care of everybody.” 

**] suppose she went to those who sent for her,” 
said the housekeeper, somewhat stiffly, feeling her- 
self touched by those distinctions of gentle and ple- 
beian in those who work for a living. 

** By no means!” replied Miss Fairfield, with spirit. 
** She was a friend of Doctor Malcome’s, in the city, 








a gentle invalid, the wide windows looking out on 
gardens, the silence, the sweetness, the plenty. The 
mother’s death had been tragical, though the child 
knew it not. As she felt unwell, the doctor, on call- 
ing to see his patient, had prescribed also for the 
nurse. Mrs. Burkhardt bad taken the prescriptions ! 
to the apothecary when she went out for her daily 
ride. Such an act of condescension looked well, and 
as though she were Cbristianly anxious for every | 
one under her roof. The apothecary was old and 
dull, so it was said, and he made a mistake in putting ' 
up the nurse’s medicine. Mrs. Paulier took her 
powder on lying down at night, and in tive minutes 
was seized with convulsions. Before morning she. 
was dead. 

Of course there was a great stir in the house, but 
Mrs. Burkhardt kept the matter close. Since the 
mischief was done, it was just as well to have as little 
talk about it as possible. The doctor was discreet, 
and so were the housekeeper and Miss Fairfield, and 
it was given out, and believed, that the stranger had 
died ofcramps. Had any relative appeared, or any 
near friend who might have authority to inquire, the 
truth would have been communicatéd to him; but 
no such person was forthcoming. Mrs. Paulier was 
buried at the expense of her employers, and, as we 
have before said, the child was sent to the poorhouse. 
Miss Fairfield had in vain protested agaiust this lat- 
ter step, and begged that Rose might be given to 
her. 

** IT could keep her here with me, and she would be 
company for me,” the poor lady said. ‘*She need 
never be any trouble to the family. I’m sure there’s 
room enough. Besides—”’ 

‘*T object to it,” interrupted Mrs. Burkhardt, with | 
unusual asperity. ‘‘Her position would be embar- 
rassing to all. Brought up by you as your compan- 
ion, she could not be called a servant. And Ido not 
choose to bring up such a child in the house with | 
Clarence. - She bids fair to be a coquette. I saw her 
smiling askance when he spoke to her yesterday.” 

* Besides,” pursued the cousin with unwonted 
courage, resuming her broken sentence, “it seems 
to me that you are under obligation to take care of 
her.” : 

Mrs. Burkhardt grew pale as she turned fiercely 
to the speaker. 

“ What do you mean?” she demanded. 

** Mrs. Paulier became sick from her devoted atten- 
tion to me, and her death was in consequence of that 
sickness. Of course you could not help it if the 
apothecary made a blunder; but still, the fact stands 








THE Burkhardts were a very grand family, uncom- 
monly grand. They had a genealogy which reached 
back through the provincial days of this country, and 
on the one side rose in great old Dutch family, and | 
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that she came to her death in this house, and that 

she would not have died if she had not come here.” 
Mrs. Burkhardt’s haughty black eyes were fixed 

keenly on her cousin while she spoke, and continued 


; house. It was ashame, if cousin Barbara did do it. 


and he mentioned to her any places where he thought 
she would like togo. It happened oddly enough that 
he died while she was here. 1 think he knew about 
her family and affairs, and would have done some- 
thing for the child if he had lived. She had only 
been out to nurse twice before she came here, once 
to poor dear Mrs. General Summerville when she 
broke her leg getting out of her carriage, and once to 
Mrs. Governor Smalley’s, when she lost her little girl. 
In both cases there was a servant to do work under 
the nurse, and Mrs. Paulier was quite like one of the 
family.” 

“It was an awful thing,” said the housekeeper, 
irrelevantly. 

Miss Fairfield shuddered. “ Yes,” she said, fol- 
lowing the other's tack. “And I think that apoth- 
ecary ought to have been arrested, and so [ told cousin 
Barbara and Doctor Marston. But they didn’t 
like the eclat of such athing. If anything should 
happen to bring the matter out, it would have an 
awkward look. It certainly was our duty to 
complain.” 

“Tm sure Mrs. Burkhardt did everything that 
could be done,” the housekeeper.said, testily. “It 
would have been putting herself out a good deal to 
have a trial, and it would have been a shame for such 
a lady to have to g> into court and testify, and have 
her name in the daily papers, and be questioned and 
cross-questioned by lawyers. Besides, it would have 
done no good. Then, that poor Mr. Somes never put 
up a dose of medicine afterward, and he almost went 
crazy about the mistake he had made. Tom Somes 
says it was the death of him.” 

“ But supposing the trial had been dropped,” Miss 
Fairtield said, yielding to these arguments; ‘ there 
was no need of sending that dear child to the poor- 


That little girl was just what I want, and would 
have been like an own daughter to me. If I could 
walk, I would have gone to see her this very day.” 

The housekeeper said nothing. She was jealous 
of this child whom both her mistress and Miss Fair- 
tield seemed to make of tar too much consequence ; 
but she knew too well how much stronger Miss Fair- 
field was in promise than in performance, and had 
little fear of a visitation of paupers. 

‘I feel so uneasy,” the invalid said again after a 
silence; ‘*1 do believe I am superstitious about that 
child and her mother. It seems as though they 
haunt me. Let us have tea, Mrs. Conners, and see if 
that will drive off these vapors.” 

The curtains were drawn away to let in all the soft 
May twilight, and a round table was set up to the 
invalid’s sofa. The housekeeper rang a bell, and in 
a few minutes the house-maid, the only other female 





bearing supper for the two. Under the genial in- 
fluence of tea, toast and jam, the housekeeper’s tem- 
per softened, and Miss Fairfield’s spirits brightened, 
Both felt more inclined for an old-fashioned, confi. 
dential gossip. 

“1 think it strange that Barbara doesn’t write,” 
Miss Fairfield said, Jaying down her napkin and 
sinking back among her pillows. “I am afraid she 
isn’t pleased with her visit. When matters goright- 
ly, she sends letters in clouds. She always likes to 
communicate good news.” 

“Yes,” said the housekeeper, cautiously, perceiv- 
ing that something was coming, and anxious lest she 
should frighten away the little nows-bird if she said 
too much. 

‘Of coruse you have the interests of the family at 
heart, and are perfectly trustworthy in regard to all 
their affairs,”’ the lady continued, in a confidential 
tone. 

‘*Certainly,” said the other, expansively; “I've 
been here now ten years, and if it was my own moth- 
er and children, I couldn’t be more bound up in’em, 
Mrs. Burkhardt knows that I’d stand by the family 
through thick and thin. I’m sure I've kept mum 
about Mrs. Paulier, and shall tomy dyingday. And 
as to the way Master Clarence does carry on some- 
times, red-hot irons couldn’t draw it trom me.” 

“ You're a faithful creature,” Miss’ Fairfield said, 
affectionately, ‘and we all think the world of you, 
Cousin Barbara considers you a treasure. I only 
wish she were as well satistied with Mr. Stanley.” 

‘“‘He’s a relation of hers, isn’t he?’ asked the 
housekeeper, after a pause, seeing that something 
was expected of her, 

*O yes!” was the answer, Miss Fairfield now 
thoroughly under way. ‘He is second cousin to 
Barbara on her mother’s side, as Lam on her fath- 
er’s, and he is the millionaire of the family. He is 
very eccentric, and dresses and looks more like a 
pauper than a gentleman. When he was here years 
ago, she was tried half todeath. But after all he is 
a good soul, though the greatest tyrant in creation. 
It was he who bought this place, you know. That 
was sixteen years ago, when Barbira was first mar 
ried; and he wouldn’t let her have it unless she 
promised that it should always be called Rose Hall. 
He named it after his firstlove. Tiey say that when 
he was twenty years old he fell in love with a ccusin 
of his, and that he never got over it. The poor thing 
died.” 

**Quite romantic!” remarked Mrs. Conners, de- 
sirous to please. 

“Yes. There is, indeed, an element of romance 
in the family,” said the ancient maiden, with a loyk 
of mysterious consciousness. “He is not the only 
‘one who has remained single in consequence of an 
early disappointment. Well, as I was saying, Mr. 
Stanley lives in England. His father and uncle we: t 
there when they were young men, and entered into 
the tea-trade, making themselves rich beyond count. 
The brothers died, and Mr. Stanley, who was the 
only one left of the two families, inherited their 
property. : 

**So Mr. Stanley gave Mr. Burkhardt this place?” 
said the housekeeper. 

‘* Well—yes. That is, he just the same as gave it 
to her. When Barbara wrote him that she was going 
to be married, he came over. Her family were not 
rich, but Mr. Burkhardt’s was. Of course, among 
people of our class riches are not considered to be of 
such supreme importance as they are among par- 
venus ; but still Barbara wished to make a good ap- 
pearance. -They lived very elegantly in town, but 
there were seven girls, and it takes a large fortune 
to fit out seven girls. Well, Mr. Stanley came, and 
he was most generous. He gave Barbara a good deal 
of money, and kept buying presents for her. Be- 
tween you and I, though, I dgn’t think that he tovk 
a great fancy to her. Cousin Barbara is a very tire 
woman, and a lady of the very highest style; but 
she has not a winning manner. That must have 
been the reason why he acted so oddly atierward. 
But he took a liking to Burkhardt, and when be 
found him inclined to enter the tea-trade, made him 
his partner ina branch house here. I've heard it 
said that he gave Barbara ten thousand dollars in 
presents. Riding out of town one day, he saw this 
place, and took a fancy to it. A Mr. Bertram had 
just built it and failed. Mr. Stanley bought it on 
the spot. Of course everybody thought that he 
meant to come here and live, and I believe myself 
that such was his intention at first. But after he 
had furnished the house, and got a troop of men at 
work on the grounds, he suddenly changed his mind, 
and invited Barbara and her husband to live in it, 
rent free, ill he should call for it. S» it has gone on 
ever since. He has paid the taxes, and they have 
lived in the house. At first itwas as much as they 
could afford to keep up the establishment; but Mr. 
Burkhardt soon got rich, and then one of the first 
things he did was to offer to buy the place. Mr. 
Stanley wrote that he wasn’t going to sell it, and 
asked them why they couldn’t be content to live in 
it just as though it were their own. Of course he 
means to give it to them, for he hasn’t chick nor 
child, and must be now about sixty years of age. 
But he wont give them the least satistaction about 
it, and seems to like to keep them in suspense. It 
isn’t likely he would think of coming here to live at 
this late day, and it is still less likely that be would 
sell the place to any one else and turn Barbara out 
after she had made the Hall her hume fur so many 
years.” 

* Then it doesn’t belong to them, after all,” was 
the housekeeper’s conclusion. 





servant leftin the place, appeared with a waiter, 





* Certainly it does!” exclaimed the lady, sharply, 
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meone day. The ring and watch were very oli, 
though nice, and were probably given her by ber 
husband, She told me that she bad no near rela- 
tions, and that no one was under any obligation to 
help her. Since her husband died, she had been liv- 
ing as ccmpanion to an old lady. The old lady died, 
leaving her fortune to some public charities, and 
| Mrs. Paulier found berself homeless. It was there 
that she told Doctor Malcome, the old lady's physi- 


at the sound of those voices; then the housekeeper 
rushed out of the room and down stairs. 

Miss Fairfield seldom walked, but spent the great- 

er part of her time on a sofa; but she managed to 

" get up and follow Mrs. Conners to the head of the 

stairs. The outer door was opened as she reached 

the balusters, and the first words she heard were in 

Mre. Barbara Barkbardt’s rich but sharp voice. 


















somewhat alarmed at having gone so far in ber tale- 
telling. ‘It is merely @ form that stands in the 
way of their title. To lisp such a thing would be as 
much as Your place is worth, Cousin Barbara has 
gone to England on that business now. Lf she can 
seeand talk with Mr, Stanley, she can persuade 
him to make the place over to her. Besides, they 
are rich enough to buy another as fine as this, if sach | t 





a place could be found.” ; nie 


** How long is it since Mr. Stanley was here last?” 
the bousekeeper asked. 

« Sixteen years. He came when Barbara was 
married, and that was sixteen years next month, 
She was married ina white satin dress with potnt 


lace flounces, and bad six bridesmatdes,” © 


There was silence for a while then. The house- 
keeper had heard time and again the particulars of 
Mrs. Barbara Burkbardt’s wedding, and the grand 
doings on that occasion, Presently she took another 


tack 4 


mn Perhaps the things that the nurse left might tell 
who her friends are,” she said. “ | sawa miniature 


“ There was nothing that would afford a clue,"’ the 
invalid replied, “The miniature was of her hus- 
band, who died long ago. She herself showed it to 


cian, that she would go out nursing. O, there's no 
ove who would take care of her, but if her connec- 
tions were found, they might take the cbild out ot 
the poorhouse. I thought that the poor thing want- 
ed to say something when she died, but she couldn't 
speak. She took my hand, though, and put the 
child’s into it, and 1 understood that she wanted me 
to befriend her. Dear me!” cried the invalid, with 
nervous impatience, * [ do feel 80 anxious about that 
child, To-morrow morning I want Betty te godown 
and ask how she is, and carry some cake to her. 
Perhaps I’ll have her come up to see me.” 

Mrs. Conners lifted her eyebrows, but said noth- 
ing, aud the two sat a while listening to the soft clash 
ot flowery branches that were stirred by the light 
breeze, and the fall of a brook that flowed visibly 
through the dale below. Presently the sound of 
carriage wheels mingled with these softer noises, and 
came nearer. No longer on the public road, it tarned 
up the avenue toward the Hall, and slowly ap- 
proached the door. 
‘* Bless me!” cried the housekeeper, starting up, 
“who can be coming here to-night?” 
“It can’t be any visitor,” Miss Fairfield replied, 
listening attentively. ‘Everybody knows that the 
family have been gone these three months.” 
Their cogitations were interrupted by a loud peal 
of the bell, and by impatient voice outside. The 
two women looked each other in the face a moment 


“For mercy’s sake, were we not expected, Mrs. 
Conners?” . 
Miss Fairfield shivered as if she had just received 
a cold douche, and stealing noiselessly back to her 
room, closed the door. Her hour of freedom was 
over. She was lady of the manor no longer; and 
what was worse, the real lady had returned in ill- 
temper. She seated herself and considered in what 
manner she could be responsible for the mistake 
which evidently existed. She bad hardly begun to 
puzzle over the sulject, when the door of the sitting- 
room was flung unceremoniously open, and a lady 
came ftlouncing in. 

“ How do you do, Cousin Margaret? I must beg 
permission to sit here a while, since not another room 
in the house is habitable. Why in the world our 
despatch was not received is more than I can under- 
stand. We came to New Y ork yesterday, and stayed 


about her neck.” es 
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there a day on purpose to give you time to prepare 
for us. It is certainly very annoying.” 

“T am astonished!” said Miss Fairfield, very sin- 
cerely. ‘*We haven't hear! a word. 1 was looking 
for a letter by this steamer, thinking it possible you 
might come soon, and only a few minutes ago was 
remarking to the housekeeper ti at it was etrange 
you hadn’t written. Wont Mr. Burkhardt and Clar- 
ence come in here?” 

«| suppose not,” said the lady of the house, un- 
graciously. ‘They are trying to get into their 
rooms.”” 

Mrs. Barbara Burkhardt, though in very ill-tem- 
per at present, wasratber a Landsome and @ very 


ble-white complexion, with black bair and eyes, and 
large, regular features. She had an intellectual 
head, the forehead rather too high for female beauty, 
and her face expressive of pride and talent. 


having sat a few minutes tapping the carpet with 
the toe of her shoe. : 
* Nothing of importance,” Miss Fairfield replied, 





trying torecollect what Lad happened * Doctor 


Thayer and Anre Wilson were married last week, 
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stylish looking woman. She might have been forty | - 
years of age, was tall, broad-shouldered, had @ mar- 
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‘* What is the news?” she asked, presently, after 
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meone day. The ring and watch were very old, 
though nice, and were probably given her by her 
husband. She told me that she bad no near rela- 
tions, and that no one was under any obligation to 
help her. Since her husband died, sbe had been liv- 
ing as ccmpanion to an old lady. The old lady died, 
leaving her fortune to some public charities, and 
Mrs. Paulier found berself homeless. It was there 
that she told Doctor Malcome, the old lady’s physi- 
cian, that she would go out nursing. O, there’s no 
one who would take care of her, but if her connec- 
tions were fuund, they might take the cbild out of 
the poorhouse. I thought that the poor thing want- 
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somewhat alarmed at having gone so far in her tale- 
telling. “It is merely a form that stands in the 
way of their title. To lisp such a thing would be as 
much as your place is worth. Cousin Barbara has 
gone to England on that business now. If she can 
seeand talk with Mr. Stanley, she can persuade 
him to make the place over to her. Besides, they 
are rich enough to buy another as fine as this, if such 
a place could be found.” 

«‘ How long is it since Mr. Stanley was here last?” 
the housekeeper asked. 

“Sixteen years. He came when Barbara was 
married, and that was sixteen years next month. 
She was married ina white satin dress with point 
lace flounces, and had six bridesmaids.” 

There was silence for a while then. The house- 
keeper had heard time and again the particulars of 
Mrs. Barbara Burkhardt’s wedding, and the grand 
doings on that occasion. Presently she took another 
tack. 

“ Perhaps the things that the nurse left might tell 
who her friends are,” she said. ‘ I sawa miniature 
about her neck.” 

“There was nothing that would afford a clue,” the 
invalid replied. “The miniature was of her hus- 
band, who died long ago. She herself showed it to 


ed to say something when she died, but she couldn’t 
speak. Sbe took my hand, though, and put the 
child’s into it, and 1 understood that she wanted me 
to befriend her. Dear me!” cried the invalid, with 
nervous impatience, ‘ I do feel so anxious about that 
child, To-morrow morning I want Betty te godown 
and ask how she is, and carry some cake to her. 
Perhaps I’ll have her come up to see me.”’ 

Mrs. Conners lifted her eyebrows, but said noth- 
ing, aud the two sat a while listening to the soft clash 
of flowery branches that were stirred by the light 
breeze, and the fall of a brook that flowed visibly 
through the dale below. Presently the sound of 
carriage wheels mingled with these softer noises, and 
came nearer. No longer on the public road, it turned 
up the avenue toward the Hall, and slowly ap- 
proached the door. 

‘Bless me!” cried the housekeeper, starting up, 
“who can be coming here to-night?” 

“It can’t be any visitor,” Miss Fairfield replied, 
listening attentively. ‘Everybody knows that the 
family have been gone these three months.” 

Their cogitations were interrupted by a loud peal 
of the bell, and by impatient vuicea, outside. The 
‘two women looked each other in the face a moment 
at the sound of those voices; then the housekeeper 
rushed out of the room and down stairs. 

Miss Fairfield seldom walked, but spent the great- 
er part of her time on a sofa; but she managed to 
get up and follow Mrs. Conners to the head of the 
stairs. The outerdoor was opened as she reached 
the balusters, and the first words she heard were in 
Mra. Barbara Burkhardt’s rich but sharp voice. 
“For mercy’s sake, were we not expected, Mrs. 
Conners?” . 

Miss Fairfield shivered as if she had just received 
a cold dowche, and stealing noiselessly back to her 
room, closed the door. Her hour of freedom was 
over. She was lady of tbe manor no longer; and 
what was worse, the real lady had returned in ill- 
temper. She seated herself and considered in what 
manner she could be responsible for the mistake 
which evidently existed. She had hardly begun to 
puzzle over the sutject, when the door of thesitting- 
Toom was flung unceremoniously open, and a lady 
came flouncing in. 

“ How do you do, Cousin Margaret? I must beg 
permission to sit here a while, since not. another room 
in the house is habitable. Why in the world our 
despatch was not received is more than 1 can under- 
stand. We came to New Y ork yesterday, and stayed 
there a day on purpose to give you time to prepare 
for us. It iscertainly very annoying.” 

“T am astonished!” said Miss Fairfield, very sin- 
cerely. “We haven’t heard a word. I was looking 
for a letter by this steamer, thinking it possible you 
might come soon, and only a few minutes ago was 
remarking to the housekeeper that it was strange 
you hadn’t written. Wont Mr. Burkhardt and Clar- 
ence come in here?” ; 

“*] suppose not,” said the lady of the house, un- 
graciously. ‘‘They are trying to get into their 
rooms.”’ 

Mrs. Barbara Burkhardt, though in very ill-tem- 
per at present, was rather a handsome and a very 
stylish looking woman. She might have been forty 
years of age, was tall, broad-shouldered, had a mar- 
ble-white complexion, with black hairand eyes, and 
large, regular features. She had an intellectual 
head, the forehead rather too high for female beauty, 
and her face expressive of pride and talent. 

‘* What is the news?” she asked, presently, after 
having sat a few minutes tapping the carpet with 
the toe of her shoe. 

** Nothing of importance,” Miss Fairfield replied, 
trying torecollect what bad happened. ‘ Doctor 

Thayer and Anue Wilson were married last week.” 


‘So he really married her!” the lady exclaimed. 
“ He isa fool! With his name, and talents, and 
prospects, he should have done better. If he must 
Marty @ red-cheeked simpleton, why hadn’t he taken 
one who had money? I have no patience with him. 
If he had married Jane Seldon, as I told him plainly 
I wanted him to, I would have employed him. Doc- 
tor Marston is really getting too old. Butas it is, I 
wont have him, and what is more, I will get another 
doctor here.” 

‘Anne is @ very sweet girl,” Miss Fairfield ven- 
tured to say. 

“Sweet!” exclaimed her companion, contemptu- 
ously, and then relapsed into silence again. Pres- 
ently she recollected her wrappings, and began im- 
patiently to pull her gloves off, tuss her shawl back, 
and untie the strings of her bonnet. “I might just 
as well have stayed at home!” she said in as lowa 
tone as her anger would permit. “We took our 
journey for nothing.” 

“Wont he sell?” asked the cousin, eagerly. 

** No, and he is as stubborn and aggravating as 
ever. He promises, though, that he will not sell the 
place to any one else. It is my opinion that he only 
does it to have power over me. He likes to think 
that I know he can put me out of the house at any 
time, if I should happen to displease him. I tell 
you, Margaret, that man is capable of anything. 
He doesn’t care a tig what any one says or thinks. 
He follows hisown whims. I got so vexed that I 
started off with the very scantiest of leave-taking. 
And what do you think he is going to dv?” the lady 
concluded, taking a seat by her cousin’s sofa, and 
becoming a little more friendly, since she had the op- 
portunity of venting her anger on some one else. 

* He isn’t coming here!” exclaimed Miss Fairfield. 

‘“ How could you know?” said the lady, pettishly, 
vexed at the other’s penetration. ‘‘ Yes, he is com- 
ing here, and what fur, the Lord only knows. I be- 
lieve him to be insane. He certainly doesn’t cure 
anything about me, and as to Clarence, he really 
seemed to take a dislike to him; though the boy 
took every pains to please him. He does like Mr. 
Burkhardt, but I don’t imagine he is sufticiently in 
love with him to cross the ocean in order to see him. 
He has absolutely no other near friend here. It is 
the greatest piece of folly.’’ 

‘©When will he come?” Miss Fairfield asked, 
rather wondering at the excessive annoyance which 
the proposed visit caused Mrs. Burkhardt. . 

“‘O, in a month or two; perhaps sooner.” 

‘* He may be more amiable when he gets here,” 
the cousin said, desiring to soothe. “I don’t see 
how he can go away without giving you the house.” 

‘He will be hateful!” exclaimed the lady, rising 
to pace the floor. “I almost wish some accident 
may prevent his coming.” Glancing at the invalid 
as she spoke, and seeing the look of astonishment 
on her face, she added fretfully, ‘* You don’t under- 
stand at all, Margaret. Of course I don’t wish to 
displease him seriously, and every hour that I spend 
in his company I am in danger of doing so. He is 
opinionated, eccentric and suspicious, and I have to 
hold myself in' as [ would hold a horse that 
wants to run away. Iam sure be sees me fretting 
and is delighted by it. Howcan I feel secure that L 
may not fling out something that will enrage 
him?” 

‘*'To be sure,” was all the reply the other could 
think of. 

Here Jeanette, Mrs. Burkhardt’s maid, put her 
head in at the door to ask where the lady would have 
her supper. 

‘¢ Why, we may as well have it here,” she replied, 
glancing round the pleasant, airy sitting-room. ‘ It 
is the only well-aired room in the house. The din- 
ing-room is like a vault. And, Jeanette, will you 
ask Mr. Burkhardt and Mr. Clarence to come here?” 

The other two came in presently, the young man 
greeting his mother’s cousin somewhat carelessly, 
then sitting down by a window and sulkily whistling 
out into the night while he waited for supper. Mr. 
Burkhardt was a fine-looking man, blonde, and with 
a pleasant face. Looking at him, one perceived 
where the son got his fair hair, blue eyes and fresh 
complexion. The gentleman, though like the others 
a little out of temper at the lack of preparation for 
their comivg, gave the invalid a polite and trietdly 
greeting, and did what neither of the others had done, 
asked for her health, and how she had got alung 
during their absence. She, also, had for him a dit- 
ferent welcome. ‘lam glad to see you back,” she 
said, with a smile of real pleasure. 

‘* Weill I declare 1 am cowplimented!” exclaimed 
the wife, with a laugh which was not very mirthful. 
“ Cousin Margaret is glad tosee you back, but she 
only expressed herself astonished to see me.” 

Miss Fairtield colored and was silent. She couldn’t 
say that a pleasant greeting was likely to call forth 
a pleasant reply. Supper coming in created a di- 
version, and by the time it was over their rooms 
were ready tor the travellers. 

When the invalid was alone, Mrs. Conners came 
to her room again a minute. “ It’s my opinion she’s 
got her labor tur her pains,” she whispered. ‘ She’s 
come home as cruss as two sticks.” 

‘* Hush—sh—sh!” whispered Miss Fairfield, glanc- 
ing fearfully toward the door. The reign of terror 


lady. 


with smiles upon their faces. 


son cottage, Charles Wilson ran down the garden- 
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Miss Meeta came out and met them on the piazza, 
giving each a hearty kiss. 

‘* Where is mamma?” exclaimed the bride in 
alarm, noting not only her mother’s absence, but a 
certain quiet and lowness of speech in the two 
others. 

‘*Mamma isnot very well,” Meeta satd, gently. 
“She has been in bed since yesterday. I think it is 
nothing but a cold.” 

“ Come right up and see her, Eugene,” cried the 
young wife, going hastily towards the stairs. But 
her sister stopped her. 

“Not now, Anne. She was asleep when I came 
down, and it might give hera start. She had some 
headache this afternoon, and I want to keep her as 
quiet as possible.” 

While speaking, Meeta exchanged a quick glance 
with her brother-in-law. ‘ Yes, Anne,” he sald, im- 
mediately; ‘* we will wait until after supper. You 
should never startle one who is sick with headache.” 

The young wite looked from her sister to her hus- 
band, then turned to her brother who was standing 
by. ‘* Charles, what isthe matter with mamma?” 
she asked. The boy hesitated, and looked to Meeta 
to answer, 

** Come into the parlor, Anne, and I will tell you 
all about it,” her sister said, cheerfully. ‘It is noth- 
ing to be frightened at. Only don’t Jet mamma bear 
us talking in the entry.” 

Clinging to her husband’s arm, Anne Thayer went 
into the parlor and sat down, pale and trembling, 
overcome by a terrible presentiment of trouble. 

‘* Now see how foolish she is!”” Meeta said, laugh- 
ingly, patting, then kissing her sister’s pale cheek. 
* Don’t come home with such a face as that. Mamma 
has taken cold and is a little feverish, and instead of 
letting her go about the house in a miserable manner, 
half sick and half well, I insisted upon her going to 
bed yesterday. I was in hopes that she would be 
able to be up when you came home, and so was she; 
but she is not. She is probably going to have a 
short run of tever; but that is nothing to make you 
luok so frightened, Anne.” 

“ Let us see her right away,” urged the younger 
sister. ‘ Go up and find out if she isawake. I cau’t 
be content till I see her.” 

‘* Well, since you are so silly,” Meeta said, smiling. 
“ But first let me take off your bonnet.” 

** No, Eugene will,” said the bride. ‘* Go now.” 

**O Eugene, I feel dreadfully!” she exclaimed, the 
moment her sister had left the room. ‘ Something 
is going to happen;” and she leaned against his 
bosom and burst into tears. The shock from her joy- 
ful coming home had been too sudden. 

He soothed her as a loving young husband might, 
took off her bonnet and shawl, kissed, coaxed and 
tried to reassure her. 

‘Mamma is awake,” Meeta said, coming down. 
But she wont allow you to come up till you have 
have had supper. She told me to bid you welcome 
home.” 

**T can’t eat a mouthful till I have seen her,” 
sobbed the bride 

** Now do be reasonable, dear,” her husband urged 
tenderly. ‘If your mother has any fever, it is not 
prudent for you to go into the rooin both tired and 
fasting. She understands that perfectly. I will go 
up if you wish; but I wont allow you to go till you 
have eaten. See, now, I begin to play the tyrant;” 
and he fondly smoothed the hair that was ruflicd 
against his breast. - 

** Well, do you go,” she said, “and tell mamma 
that I am glad to get home again, and that I wont be 
kept from her ten minutes longer. Go and see just 
how she is.” 

The doctor noiselessly followed his sister-in-law 
up stairs, and stopped on the landing for a word be- 
fore going intu the chamber. ‘‘ Well?” he said. 

“IT sent for Doctor Marston this morning,” she 
whispered, ‘* and he says that it istyphus fever. You 
know fevers are prevalent. He thinks we must be 
very careful.” 

In a few minutes the two came down stairs again. 
‘* How is she?” asked Anne, who was awaiting them 
at the foot of the stairs. 

‘As Meeta says, a little feverish,” the husband re- 
plied, drawing his wife into the dining-room. “And I 
really wish, Anne, that you could deny yourself the 
pleasure of seeing her till morning.” 

She began to exclaim, but he gently stopped her. 
**7T don’t mean to insist, wy dear,” be said. ‘ But 
your mother herself advises it, and I agree. It is for 
you to decide. You have never had this fever, and 
you are now in such a state that you would be very 
likely to take it. I wouldn’t be 80 selfish as to keep 
you from your mother; and in the morning you can 
go in and take care of her all the forenoon.” 

* In the morning it will be too late!’ the daughter 
cried. ‘* You are trying to deceive me. I shall go 
now.” 

‘* Well, at least take a cup of tea first,’? her hus- 
band said. 

She would not sit, but took the cup of tea her sis- 





| 


ter poured for ber, and drank a partof it. Then her | 


husband led hereup stairs. 
The room was darkened, rather than lighted, for 
more light would have entered from out-doors had 


The mother tenderly smoothed the tea wet cheek 


walk to give his brother and sister welcume, and , that pressed her pillow, and alter a little while said, , 


| have a good night.” 


| 523 | 


“Tam giad you ate come, my darling. But you 
muastn’t take itso hard, We must be resigned to the 
wiil of God.” 

“ But, mamma, Eugene says It is only a little fe- 
ver,” the daughter persisted. * You will be better 
to-morrow, wont you?” 

** If it is best, I sball;’? the mother replied gently, 
but faintly. 

“ Anne, youwill tire mamma,” her sister inter- 
posed. “ You had better not make her talk any 
more.” 

**You can come in the morning and tell me all 
about your journey, my dear,” her mother sakl, In 
the same fainting voice. ‘ But now you had better 
go and rest.” 

After much persuasion they got her out, and even 
succeeded in making her eat son ething, but it was 
impossible to inspire her with much courage. ‘* Some- 
thing dreadful will happen,” she persisted in saying, 
not being able to bring herself to speak more clearly. 
If the doctor was anxious, no one would have known 
it. He had too much professional coolness, and was 
too adroit in parrying questions, to commit himself. 
His only fear seemed to be for bis wife. Meeta went 
about quiet and gentle, but pale. Any one less ab- 
sorbed than her sister and brother-in-law might have 
noticed a slight compression of the mouth, and that 
ber manner showe: strong self-control rather than 
calmness; but those higher and more unselfish na- 
tures seldom receive s0 much sympathy, and the 
elder daughter bore alone her burden of sorrowful 
anticipation. Not only that; she bore also the bur- 
den of care and work. Anne helped a little in a fit- 
ful and childish way, but gave her sister more 
trouble than she saved her. She would sit by her 
mother hour after hour, refusing to go out into the 
air till her husband would come and oblige her to go. 
Her sister was provoked into one reproof, 

** You will make yourself ill, Anne,” she said, 
“You should never sit by mamma more than an 
hour withont taking the air.” 

* I can’t be so selfish as to be thinking of myself,” 
Anne said, almost fretfully. 

“ The truest unseltishness is to think just so much 
of yourself that you may not force others to be anx- 
ious about you,” her sister replied quietly. “ Now 
not only Eugene and I, but mamma also, are troubled 
about you, and we have all enough to think of. 
Mamma speaks of you every time I goin, and says 
that you will be ill. It frets her. Besides, you sit 
by her and cry, and kiss her; and a sick person 
should always see cheerful, or at least calm faces.” 

** How can I look calm and cheerful when mau ma 
is so ill?” cried Mrs. Thayer, indignantly. 

** Anne,” said her sister almost severely, ‘‘ do you 
think that I love mamma less than youdo? If I 
weep, I do not let her or any one else see and be fret- 
ted by my tears, and I take what care I can of my- 
self that I may not fall ill and put somebody to 
trouble and anxiety on my account.” 

Anne Thayer was not a fool, and she saw that her 
sister was right. But, unwilling to acknowledge it, 
she took retuge in tears. 

Mrs. Wilson could scarcely be called dangerously 
ill; but at her age a fever requires careful watching, 
and the doctor knew that a few days would tell the 
story. The sick woman quietly made every prepa- 
ration for death, and held herself in readiness for 
whatever might happen. 

On the second evening after the return of the 
young couple, Charles Wilson, who had been out, 
came into the parlor where his brother-in-law sat 
alone. * You know little Rose Paulier?” the boy 
said. 

“ Yes!” the doctor replied, quickly looking up, 
prepared to hear what was to fullow. 

“Well, she died yesterday, and was buried to- 
day,” Charles went on, and sitting down by a table, 
dropped his face to it, and burst into tears. 

“ Why, Charlie!’ exclaimed his biother, going to 
him. 

“* Eugene, is my mother going to die?’’ the boy 
asked, wiping his eyes, and looking intently into the 
doctor’s face. 

Doctor Thayer took his brother’s hand and looked 
at him with kind and solemn eyes. 

** Charlie, I don’t know,” he said. ‘I sball know 
in a few days. Bea man, whatever happens. There 
are only you and Meeta to holdup. You know Apne 
breaks down entirely, poor child! Be a man, 
Charlie!” 

The boy struggled nobly with his emotion, choked, 
and swallowed it down. ‘I will do the best 1 can,” 
he whispered, not able to speak louder. 

Doctor Thayer went up to the sick room, and left 
directions for the night with the nurse. He then 
went to his chamber, and, lying down beside his wile, 
whom he had persuaded to go to bed, coaxed and 
petted her a while, winning from her a promise to 
allow him to go out to see a patient. “ I may not be 
able to get in till late,” hesaid. ‘‘And I want you 
to try and sleep. Your draught will soon work. 
Mother is comfurtable, and when I come_in I will 
step into her chamber again. I think that she will 


Doctor Thayer, a8 soon 4s the arrangements for bis 





| Marriage had been made, and when it had been de- 
the curtains been lifted than came from the shaded | 
had begun again, and she was no longer the grand | lamp in the fire-place. | built him an office there. 
‘““O mamma! I am so sorry!’ cried the young | 

There was another arrival in Saxon that same wife, running to throw herself on the bed. 
evening, but the comers were expected, and came | dreamed of your being sick. Are you very sick? | 
When the sound . Eugene can cure you now he hascome! Why hadn’t 
of carriage wheels was heard at the gate of the Wil- | you sent fur us?” 


«IT never | 


cided that he was to board at the Wilsons, had 
It was a small building 
connected with the cottage by a covered passage, and 
having an entrance on a side strcet. In the summer 
time when the trees were in full leaf, this office was 
hardly visible from the bouse, ihe windows being 
still further covered by a hedge of thorn. 

The doctor felt very nervous thisevening. Though 
he would not own it even to himecl:, his wife's want 
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of self control was a burden to him. He was also ; and indifferent to Bob, and her work and duty were 
anxious on her account, and on her mother’s, It | much more in her head than “ nonsense,’ which 
was impossible that he should think of sleep. Be- | sufficiently accounted for ber never responding to 
sides, fevers were prevailing toan alarming extent, | Magyie’s hints and queries. 
and he had his hands full. Coming down stairs, he Faster did not linger, but was soon come, bringing 
put on his hat and went out, first glancing about, | with it Polly’s second visit to the Grange. It was a 
then taking the road towards the poorhouse. He | lovely Easter that year-warm, sunny, serene as 
was @ little doubtful of success in his errand, but it | May, with hedges green, pear-trees and cherry-trees 
was worth trying. He knew Warren, the poorhouse ; in blossom, and even roses in bud under the shelter 
keeper, and that the man was fond of money. The | of the eaves on the south wall of the old house. They 
only doubt was on account of the Burkhardts, If| made it quite a gay seasun at Blackthorn Grange, 
they had remained away a little longer, all would | and Polly, whose dignities had worn easier already, 
have been well; and as it was, perhaps their coming | entered into it with all the natural j yousness of her 
would make no difference. temper and time of life. She was exceedingly pleas- 
He reached the house just in time. Mr. Warren | ant about the house, and the many visitors, kinstolk, 
himself, in his shirt-sleeves, with a lawp in his hand, | and neighbors, who came there during her stay, were 
was going about locking up for the night. Tie doc- | charmed, and regarded her with a significant inter- 
tor tapped faintly on the sideligut of tbe front door, | est which noue of the family discouraged. Mrs. Liv- 
and atter a moment the man opened it and came out, | ingstone would walk her about the great walled 
knowing what the errand was the moment he saw girien for an hour at atime, talking to her no one 
Doctor Thayer’s tace. but themselves knew what about, but the two were 
“T venty dollars!’ said the doctor, in a whisper. excellent company to each other, and often Bob made 
“1 don’t dare, doctor,” the man replied, also in a! a third. Laura was rather quizzical on the subject 


whisper. ‘Mrs. Burkhardt might change her | of Maggie’s triend and her brother, but that was her 
mind.” disagreeable way, and Fanny and Maggie made up 

“What dves she say?’? asked the otber, im- | to them for it by all sorts of little consideratenesser, 
patiently. which they profited by without observing. And 


‘* Why, she was sorry the child hadn’t been buried 
with her mother, but supposed that it was tov late | 
now.” 

“There must be no disinterments in this sickly 
season,” the doctor said, decidedly; “aud I shall tell 
the selectmen so to-morrow. ‘Tell your wite to plant 
# rosebud over the little thing’s grave, and it will be 
all right. Mrs. Burkhardt wont trouble herself’ if 
any one will give her au excuse to avoid doing 80.” 

The two meu stood tor sume time longer, talking, 
then Mr. Warren went into the housg again, and the 
doctor went homeward. But instead of going to the 
front gate, he turned into the little street that ran by 
the side of the’ cottage, and softly entered his oftice 
by means of the key which he carried in his pocket. 


every day some excursion was planned which threw 
them together. Now it was to Cranstown Rocks, now 
to Haviland Priory, and one day, the most memora- 
ble of all, to Beech Grove, the Livingstones’ ancestral 
manor, Bjb’s inheritance, where Maggie informed 
Pully that he would most likely goto live when he 
married and settled. It was an old place, though not 
so old as the Grange, aud it had fallen into some 
neglect from having been let to a careless tenant, 
whose lease was, however, nearly run out; but as 
Polly said, “ With a little trouble and taste, it might 
be made beautiful.” Bob asked how she would go 
about to improve it, and as be trotted her through 
the rooms and garden, he treasured up all her little 
views and opinions, which she wus perfectly free with, 
His tirst step when there was to cluse the tight out- | not at all as if they were a matter of personal con- 
side shutters. As he drew them to, they touched the cern. And, perhaps, they were not. Polly had a 
branches of trees and flowering shrubs, and shook | faculty for planning and suggesting, but sue was not 
down showers of heavy dewdrops, and set the rich | conscious of any peculiar sentiment tor the place as 
perfumes flowing in fuller clouds. The night was | Bob’s tuture home, though everybody, himselt in- 
lovely, tresh, still and starlight; but he shut it all | cluded, gave her credit for it. 





Polly did not exactly promise, but she begged off | darling; and so it fell out that sho was often left t» 
her shaking with something Maggie accepted as an | Bob, who had plenty of idle time on his hands, and 
equivalent; and in the morning, when she was | Was glad to employ it. 
driven off to her duties at the Warden House by Bob The tirst morning after her arrival, Polly was in- 
himself, it was cor silered an understood thing that troduced to Stella in a large level pasture tield, and 
at midsummer, betore going home to Noriminster, | Bob having put her in the saddle with infinite care, 
she should pay another visit to Blackthorn Grange. | and many assurances that she need not be in the 
It was a lovely April day, with the sun in full glow, | least afraid, led the pretty creatures slowly round the 
and the orchards all pink and white with apple-blos- | field. They were a capital match, he said, and if 
som, The country was very fine and laxuriant be- | Polfy liked, Stella should be hers. Then Polly had 
tween the Grange and Lanswood, and Polly’s eyes | the bridle in her own hanes, and Stella walked quiet- 
and soul took delight in its spring beauty. Sse was | ly and obligingly after Bob close to the hedge, and 
feeling happy, unconsciously happy, and the radiance | then across the fiehl to the gate, where Mrs. Living- 
of her heart shone in her countenance. Maggie, at | stone stood, without being led. Mrs. Livingstone 
whom she otten looked round, thought she had never | said Stella was adorably trained, and a docile, tine. 
seen her so sweetly pretty before; and Bob, though’ tempered thing; and then she commended Polly as 
his plan of courtship was ali laid out, and be had no | sitting nicely and straight up, and bade Bob min! 
intention of being precipitate, found himself more and take care of her. This lesson) was repeat d 
than once on the brink of asking the question which | every morning after breaktast, and Polly could son 
would decide both their furtunes. ride well enoug! to be trusted on the road with Bob 

**You would not mind spending your life in the | and Maggie, and so they took several excursions to- 
country, Polly, little town-bred lady as you are?” | gether, not very long, and Polly nale acquaintare: 
said he, gayly. and drank tea informally at several neighboring 

“ft like the country best,” replied Pully. houses, where she was evidently welcomed for some- 

‘“ When youcome to us at midsummer, I shall have | body’s sake besides her own. 

Stella ready, and you shall learn to ride; all the girls Every time this significant sort of welcome was 
ride hereabvuts.” given her, Polly's heart suffered that strange physi- 

** But they ride from children. cal wrench, and so it did often when she was with 
Iam not sure that I shall like it.” Bob alone, and he said kind words, and gave her 

“] shali teach you myself,” said Bob, as if that | kind looks that implied his love for her. He was 
would remove all difficulties, and he glanced down | never rough with her now, but very quiet and wary, 
at the little creature beside him with fund adwira- | as if he had an inkling of that hidden pang, and was 
tien. None of her triends’ vpinions of Polly had yet | watching for his opportunity to speak without scar- 
grown up to her own estimate of her dignity—nvt | ing her, and so finally to cure it. His wooing was 
even Bob’s. He laughed indulgently at her practi- | not at all unlike the process of breaking in Stella; 
ew airs, and called her his mouse and his blossom, | Polly was quite as shy, as proud, #8 averse to bit and 
with a tender patronag: that she could not repress, ! pridle as that pretty thoroughbred; but, once su'- 
though she sincerely wished to do so. It seemed tuo dued, Bob thought she woul! also be as good and as 
Polly sometimes as if his will were the stronger, and | obedient to his hand. Yet all this while that he was 
controlled hers, however she fought against it; and | endeavoring to make her compliant and tractab', 
that was the fact. Bob was not a particularly pro- | Polly was hardening her mind against him, oni per 
found person, but he periectly fathumed Polly’s mix- | plexing Maggie more and more every day. Sue had 
ture of pride and shyness, lovingness, duubt, fear, no fear of herself what she a auswer if Bob were 





Iam rather timid; 





and trembling towards himself, and he believed it | so rash as to make love to her opénly (as if his daily! fe 
quite in his duty and business to tame her with kind- | was not dll love-making!); but’she had many doub's 
ness, yet tirmness—much as he was taming his ; whether she had done what she ought to have done 
beautitul shy filly, Stella; as for letting her go her | in coming to Blackthorn Grange. She had read a 
owl way, Or supposing sbe would defeat him in the | few novels, and wasa child for worldly wisdom; brt 











Polly to go home. 


} worst test. 


withal. 


reins. 


went at a frisky trot. 





veil. 


turn to the Grange. 


“Are you going, Bob? 
gloves,” said Laura, who had already taker 


and you must speak for me. 
the care in the world of you, if you'll be my pre 
little wite—don’t you believe me, Polly?” 


preferred & chair, at -which Bob laughed, per 
rather too incredulously. 
The day but one after this was the day fixe 
Mrs. Livingstone was very ki 
her, and hoped she would soon retarn for a lb 
stay; and this she repeated so frequently that ! 
quite understood that she had no doubt of tt 
left her little peace, but he did not pat her out o 
pain until the last morning, when she had beyu 
’) think she was to get away without incarring 
It waa settled the night before thar 
should go to the station with Maggie and Lau 
| the pony-carriage, which had a front and back - 
and when she had said good-by to Mra, Living 
and Fanny indoors and came out at the gardon 
in tie morning sunshine, there was Bob in a 
summer suit, looking in the finest&pirits, but ex 


I have peton my ch 


“You may drive and welcome; T only want 
to the turn of Pickett’s-lane; I'l sit) behind 
Polly,” said he, and put her in and followed bir 
Then Maggie mounted by hor sister, and off the 


Polly’s parting glimpse of the Grange was ado: 
by the figures of Mrs. Livingstone and Fanny i 
porch, Fanny waving her hand and crying, 
back svon, Polly; come back soon!” Tho row! 
long and perfectly level and straight, but it’ way 
in capricious zigzags before Polly's eyes, while - 
and lilies contended for the dominion of her 
Bob was there, and watching her, and her hear! 
all one great swelling pang. She would have ¢ 
anything for leave to cry, but this was neithe 
time nor place for tears, and she had forgotte: 
Bob was apparently occupied with the 
scape, but he did not lose one change of her » 
little face, and presently he began to speak of h 


“ But Isbkall see you before then, Polly,” he » 
on; “I am coming to Norminster next week 
you will introduce me to Jane and your mothe 
am only a rough fellow, but I love you dearly, ! 


I'll promise to ta) 


“1 know you are very good, Bob, but I ma’! 
my mind long since that I could take care of my- 
said Polly, with sudden, invincible, wicked « 


out, carefully drawing the cartains, and placing | And very happy Bob was in his illusion. Polly was 
screens around a table at the upper end of the office. | quite kind enough to please him, and her shy trick of 
This done, he lighted an argand lamp that hung over | biushing, and her sudden vivacities and caprices soon 


eud, it never entered Bob's head; and had her! she knew it was not good for a governess to be call 
mother’s warnings aud philosophy been laid before ; eda flirt, and Maggie had said to br that ifshe did 





the table, on which, by a:eans of reflectors, he turned , charmed his heart away entirely. And hers? Sue 
the full brilliancy of its clustered flames. Then he | wasa mystery to herself; she liked Bob; she liked to 
brought out a case of iustrumenta, a pair of gloves, | be near him; once, when he took her by surprise and 
@ basin and towel. Finally, he went noiselessly out , Kissed her, she was not so furious but that he 
and walked around the office. Not a ray of light , thought he might some day venture again; iu fact, if 
shone from the closely mufiicd windows. Assured of ; She had given way to nature, she would have loved 
that, he seated himself on the doorstep and waited. | him very sweetly and tenderly. But all her princi- 
It might have been two hours betore he heard a | ples were against giving way, and whenever she felt 
careful step approaciting, and in a few minutes a_ inclined to lapse into weakness, she would recite to | 
man came up to the cftice door, bearing a burden in | hersvif all her mother’s litany of impediments, and | 
his arms. Not a word passed between the two as the pains and penalties in marriage. . This sufliciently | 
doctor received in his arms this burden, and going proved her in danger, and set her on her guard | 
with it inte his cftice, shut the dvor and locked it be- against it, poor little Polly! * 
hind him. The other man weut away as noiselessly | The Easter visit was extended to a fortnight, and 
as he had cote. before half of it was over, the servants in the house, | 





him, they would have been far too strange and un- not like Bob, she was no better than a jlirt and a 
natural for his honest comprebension. He religiously coquetfe, to which Polly had replied that she did like 
believed that every nice young woman wished to, Bob, and she would not have bid names fastened 
marry, and why not Polly, who was so extremely | upon her. But both the girls knew that they were 
nice? talking at cross purposes, and that /iking meaut very 
The drive to Lanswood was very pleasant all the different things in their vocabularies; standing for 
way, and when Polly was left behind at the Warden | downright true love in Maggie’s, and to Polly’s fora 
Hous, to think it over, she could not but know why , mere general sentiment free to all the world. 
it had been so. Love is the best of companions. | Thus matters went on for a week, Bob always con- 
“* Dear old Bob, I’m afraid I should grow foolishly | fident and easy, Polly sweet with him and savage 
fond of him if 1 went often to Biackthorn Grange. I | with herself, and Maggie at her wits’ end over the 
had much better stop away at midsummer,” said she, | vanity and vexation of other people’s courtships. 
tv herself; but perhaps ste did nyt mean it. She | “If,” cogitatea she—* if Polly behaves badly to Bob, 
was rather dull and absent for a day or two, but she ; She’ll have such a fallin my mother’s esteem tbat I 
svon brightened up at her work, which was not. shall never be allowed to set eyes on her again, the 
severe or disagreeable. In truth, her situatiun was | plaguy puss! She would be awfaliy kind and sensi- 


“ What I say. 
intend to marry.” 


anybody's wife.” 


head. 


that came to her aid from no one could tell wh: 

“ What on earth do you mean, Polly?” deme: 
Bob, startled out of his bappy com placency. 
You are very kind, but--but 1: 


Bob was posed for a moment, though not sile: 
“ Change your mind for me, Polly. Don’t you! 
we could be happy together? I have quite ™ 
heart on you; I cannot live without you.” 

“That is what all the men say beforehand ; 
have heard my mother talk. No, Bob; [ shall 
a beiter governess than wife; I am not cut ov 


“Let me judge of that, Polly; don’t shake 
What has come over you to be such a 


v.! 


savage allat once? You were very nice yeste: 














Dp) 





Doctor Thayer carried his burden to the table at | the men on the farm, the very dogs even had learned | 
the upper end of tue cffice, and laid it there. Tuen, | to demean themselves to Polly as to the little lady in 
fulding back first a dark old shawl, then a veil of Whom their master bad a special interest. Mrs. 
white cloth, he revealed the lovely waxen tace of Livingstone, Liura, Fanny, and Bob's two chief 
poor little Rose Paulier. , bachelor friends were ready with their consent when- | 

‘“* Dear little creatu'e!’ he said, an imyu'se of ten- | ever it might be required; and in the absence of the 
der pity stirring tor a woment his professivual com- | 
posure. ‘ it was a pity she shoul: «ie! 





principals would discuss their private affairs without | 
the smallest delicacy or reserve. Only Maggie held 
herself in an attitude of duubt, and this Laura treat- 
ed as the supremest affectation. ‘ You know your 
precivus Pully will say ‘ yes’ the very tirst minute 
Bob asks her, and be only too glad!’ the quizzical 
sister would tauntingly aver; to which Maggie would 
make auswer that she only wished she was as sure of 
it as Laura appeared to be. 





POLLY’S ONE OFFER, 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 519 ] 
CHAPTER IV. 

POLLY’s advertures at the Warden House were F 
passed chiefly in the sc!:colroom. The children were | But Magzie could be sure of nothing. Polly was a 
reasonably good, and Mis. Stapyltou was abundantly puzzle aud trial to her at this moment, and she was 
satistied with Ler new governess’s cheerfulness, skill ' constantly trying to solve her by all manner of cun- 
and industry; but the first time she sounded her ' ning experiments and questions. Oa their last even- 
praises to ber husband, the captain replied, ‘‘ Don’t , ing together she went so far as to say in the privacy 
expect to keep the liitle woman long, my dear. She | of their bedroom, * 1 fancied once you were going to 
is uncommonly pretty, and Lam very much mistaken | be fond of Bub fur my sake, Polly, and I’m disap- 
if Bob Livingstone is not sweet on her; he always pvinted in you. You are not half good to him, you 
inquires after her so amiably when we weet at the | little cross thing, and you look him in the tace as 
tarket table.’’ : frankly as any of us—that’s a sign you don't care tor 

“Ol” said Mrs. Stapylton; and the next time the him; tiresome toad that you are!” 
met was at the Warden House, she bade her hus- * Bob’s eyes are blue,” said Polly, with abstrac- 
band invite Bob to ride over the previous day and , tion, but as coully as if she were repeating “ two and | 
sleep; and she contrived to have a lady short at din- | two are four.” 
her, and asked Polly to be so kiad as to leave lessons * You have no particular prejudice against blue 
fur once and fiil the gap; for she was an amiable wo- | eyes, have you?” inquired Maggie, ina vexed tone. | 
man, married atter her own heart, and would be; ** Nu! you dear olu Maggie, why suvuld 1? Yours 
glad, as sue said, to give such anive little thing a "are blue.” 
chance. After a brief silence Maggie returned to the charge. | 

Polly had the sagacity to leave her profession up | ‘* You are coming to see us again at midsumuer— 
stairs, and to come down charming in her white dress | now you need not seek any excuse, tur L wont take | 
and white ribbons, but Bub telt it was not quite like | it! You are coming to see us again at midsummer. 
having her to biwself at Blackthorn Grange. Yet Say yes, or don’t open your mouth.”? Polly kept her | 
she was much easier here, and talked and was as gay Inoeuth shut. “ Have you been struck dumb? You | 
as any oue. There was nothing in Polly to provoke | are coming, I know you are! lt never be friends 
or invite an impertiuveice. The lalies made no dif- with you again if you don’t.” Polly’s lips stiil never 
ference with her, and her face was enough to ensure | stirred. ‘O Puily, don’t be a silly little donkey! 
her kindness at first sight from men. If Bob was a) Look here!—is there anyvody ioves you a8 much as L 
person to be influenced by other people's opinions, | do, unless it be dear vld Bob? and you are guing to | 
he heard many gol len ones of Polly at the Warden throw it all to the winds!” 

House, and all casually expressed without reference | “ Yes, there’s Jane loves me, and I must spend my 
to him. Perhaps he did carry away an idea or two) midsummer at howe with ber aud my mother,” said 
of her more meaning than any he brougbt—Maggie DP oily, thus sulemuly adjured. | 
certainly believed it, and began toinsinuate the same | ‘ That’s all right; but you'll, come here first— | 
in her letters to her fiiend; but Pully was heedless promise —L'li suake you if you don’t.” | 














very comfortable, and she had no injuries or hard- 
ships to make the notion cf escap+ welcome; bat stili 


ble if she were left to her own discretion, for she bas 
the dearest little warm heart in the world for them 





; Mentivaed many delightful parties of pleasure and | What a silly, selfish woman Mrs. Curtis must be to 


, and taking her luck fur what might follow. 


| inclinations, secret or expressed. 


} nity and grace, and everybody in and about the bouse | 
| was talking about her and the waster, and drawing 


| cumstances, at all unpleasant—rather the reverse, 


she counted the wecks to the holidays, and did not j that love her; and she need not think she is blind- 
grieve to ses them pass. Andin every letter Maggie | ing me; she is ever 80 fond of Bub, bless her! only 
told her how much nearer midsummer was, and | she is persuaded that she’s cut out for a single life. 


excursions which were standing over until her com- | have tilled her with such notions! I have nv patience 
ing. At every such allusion Puolly’s heart underwent | to think of her!” ‘ 
that physical spasm which she had described tu her; The wrench at Polly’s heart was very frequently 
triend as aftlicting Ler beture she set forth on her | repeated at this time; it was renewed, indeed, day 
Carcer as a governess. To go or not to go to the| by day. There was an old friend of the Livingstone 
Grange became her thought by day and night She family, a widow lady, who often dropped in with her 
was pulled very hard both ways. She did not deny | work of an afternoon, and was quite in the conti- 
to herself that the Grange was a bappy place tor a! dence of the sisters. She tried to take up Polly in 
holiday; but her principies of so :uany years’ careful | the same way, during one of her visits, and extolled 
home cultivation were ii peril there, while her head | Bob so highly that Magyie sat in dread lest Polly 
still approved of them so entirely that she felt it was | should indulze in one of those sharp satiric speeches 
inconsistent and wrong to walk into temptation with | for which she was famous at school when provoked. 
her eyes open and her judgment unobscured. No- | But no; Polly sat humiliated and in pain, listening 
body at the Grange denounced marriage as a state of | to teeble anecdotes of Bob’s babyhood and boyhvod, 
suttering bondage, or children as a perpetual care; ' most of which she had already heard from his moth- 
indeed, Laura and Fanny were both engaged, aud | er, and wishing she was sate at home and her tria!s 
Maggie, though not so far gone as they were, frankly | and temptations over. The family friend plainly 
avowed that she bad only refused the curate because | assumed that she had a special interest in Bob, or 
she did not like hiw; if she had liked kim she should | soon would have, and she did not feel skillful enough 
have bad no scruple about accepting his proposal, | to parry the assumption without betraying that she 
| understood it. All Polly’s feints consisted in refus- 
ing tosee what she did not wish to see. While the 
peopie’s shoulders, or she might have appealed to "talk was still at its height, down cawe a heavy pur 
Jane for counsel in the case; besides, she was fond ; of rain, and Bob strolled in from the garden. Polly 
of deciding for herself, or rather of drifiing into de- | Was in possession of his peculiar chair, and, quite 
cisions Which were generally in accordance with her simply, not meaning any (ffence or expecting it to be 
In this wanner she ; taken, he said, ‘* Get up, Polly, and you shall sit on 
dritted into a decision that she would go to Black-' my knee.” Polly got up, and would have stepped 
thorn Grange, but it should be fur the last time; and away; but Bob dexterously intercepted her 
a few days alter, there she was, in all Ler pretty dig- | throned her on his knee, adding, in a cheerful ex 





Polly had no notion of casting her burden on other 


Mrs. Davis—are you not, Polly?” 

“There go two words to that bargain,” said Maggie, 
and laughed nervously, Polly did not speak, bat she 
made a gentle decided move to excricate hersell, ber 
heart beating with pang after pang, and ber eves 
turned with pathetic entreaty on Bob's tace. Bub, 

who loved her eyes, smiled at their helpless sweet 
‘ness, and thought they were like bis favorite s-tter’s 
when she cowered at his feet, fearing punishment. 
He did not let her go at once, and she did not struggle 
—lignity torbade— but sbe slipped away by-and by, 
and contrived to say, pleasantly, that though it might 


only one conclusiun from this third visit within the 
halt-year. 





CHAPTER V. 


Po ty did not find her position under these cir- 


indeed. There was a great deal yoing ou at the 
Grange; never was Maggie so busy in the kitchen, 
or 8v little at leisure tu devote herself to her friend; | 
Laura and Fanny had, of course, occupations of their 
owu, and were hut guing to be troubled with Maggie’s 


























and 


planatory tone, ‘She is going to be my little wile, | 


be a vast honor to sit on Bub’s knee, she greatly | 3 


___l¢) 





lane. 





station. 
the train dashed in. 




















Bob waa speechless 


why did you let a fellow go on worshipping 
you meant to be so hard to him at last? I don 
derstand it; I wont believe you can seriously * 
to use a fellow so badly. 
don’t care for me? is it true that you can't be } 
with me—that you wont even think of it?” 
There was no softening or promise in Polly's 
tenance. She was feeling that she had come th. 
the dreaded ordeal wonderfully, and the prid 
excitement of a complete victory over the tral 
her bosom sustained her. 
few minutes. They approached the turn of Pic: 
At the supreme moment Le looked a 
once more with wrathful love, and said, in a 
strained voice, “Then you'll! have nothing 
with me, Polly?” Her heart moved with @ 
spasm, but her ‘‘ Nu, Bob,” came out cold, cur 
clear as a drop of iced water. 
Bob stepped into the road as Laura checke 
pony; the halt was not for half a minute, and } 
disappeared, and Polly was left to enjuy her tri 
of principle over natural affection. 
Maggie understood but too well what had 
pened, and, doing by Polly as she would have 
done by in similar circumstances, she took no | 
of her disappointed friend until they arrived 
There were not two minutes to wal! 


Is it true, then, that 


Laura stayed outside wilt 





CHAPTER VI. 
IT may, perhaps, be anticipated that Polly r 
ed at once, for she was certainly fond of Beb, 
cannot confidently be averred that she did. 
she arrived at home, ber mother and Jane th 
| her looking remarkably rosy and well; nothin, 
observed to be the matter with ber epirits, a 
the kept her own counsel sbout Bob's offer, 
neither praise nor blame to endure, nor questio: 
; cCoument, nor criticism. 
once, ** You have not picked up a beau in the co 
| then, Miss Polly?” And ber mother did rj A 
she hoped ber girls had more sense than to ur 
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pony. Maggie took Polly’s ticket, saw her lo 
safe and herself in a carriage alone; and ther 
asthe guard came along with his whistle an 
right,” she kissed her and said, with @ rob, * 
awtully sorry, Polly; but it is your own faust. 
dese: ve to die an old maid, and I believe you w: 


Mre. Samilers Old re 




















it fellout that sho was often left t» 
lenty of idle time on his hands, 
oloy it. 
ning after her arrival, Polly was in- 
la in @ large level pasture field, and 

her in the saddle with intinite care, 
rances that she need not be in the 
the pretty creatures slowly round the 
re @ capital match, he said, and if 
la should be hers. Then Polly had 

‘own hands, and Stella walked quiet- 
ly after Bob close to the hedge, and 
fiell to the gate, where Mrs, Living- 
thout being led. Mrs. Livingstone 
dnirably trained, and a docile, fine- 
, and then she commenided Polly as 
ad straight up, and bade Bob mind 
of her. Thia lesson was repeatrd 
ifter breakfast, and Polly could secon 
: to be trusted on the road with Bob 
| so they took several excursions to- 

long, and Polly male acquainta: e» 

informally at several veizghboring 
1e was evidently welcomed for some- 
les her own. 
uis significant sort of welcome was 

’s heart suffered that strange physi- 
. 80 it did often when she was with 

he said kind words, and gave her 

implied his love for her. He was 
bh her now, but very quiet and wary, 
okling of that hidden pang, and was 
» opportunity to speak without scar- 
» finally to cure it. His wooing was 

e the process of breaking-in Stella; 
as shy, as proud, as averse to bit and 
retty thoroughbred; but, once su'- 
«ht she would also be as good and as 
1and, Yet all this while that he was 
make her compliant and tractab!.., 
ing her mind against him, an i per- 
more and more every day. She had 

what she should answer if Bob were 
.8 love to her openly (as if his daily 1 fe 
making!); but she had many doub's 
| done what she ought to have done 
iackthorn Grange. She had read a 
was a child for worldly wisdom; but 

not good for a governess to be call- 

aggie had said to h--r that if she did 
e was no better than a jlirt anda 
‘i Polly had replied that she did like 
ould not have bid names fastened 
voth the girls knew that they were 

surposes, and that liking meaut very 

in their vocabularies; standing for 

»ve in Maggie’s, and to Polly’s fora 
‘\timent free to all the world. 
went on for a week, Bob always con- 

Polly sweet with him and savage 
\ Maggie at her wits’ end over the 
ation of other people’s courtships. 
she—‘ 7f Polly behaves badly to Bob, 

a fallin my mother’s esteem tnaat I 

lowed to set eyes on her again, the 

\e would be awfualiy kind and sensi- 
‘ft to her own discretion, for she has 

warm heart in the world for them 

nd she need not think she is blind- 
er so fond of Bub, bless her! only 
that she’s cut out for a single life. 
ish woman Mrs. Curtis must be to 

‘th such notions! I have no patience 

Polly’s heart was very frequently 
time; it was renewed, indeed, day 
as an old friend of the Livingstone 
lady, who often dropped in with ber 
noon, and was quite in the confi- 

‘ers. She tried to take up Polly in 

‘ring one of her visits, and extolled 

iat Maggie sat in dread lest Polly 

one of those sharp satiric speeches 

; famous at school when provoked. 

it humiliated and in pain, listening 

3 of Bob’s babyhood and boyhvod, 

» had already heard from his moth- 

he was safe at home and her trials 
over. The family friend plainly 

» had a special interest in Bob, or 

and she did not feel skillful enough 
mption without betraying that she 

il Polly’s feints consisted in refus- 

he did not wish to see. While the 

's height, down cawe a heavy pour 

strolled in from the garden. Polly 

of his peculiar chair, and, quite 
ng any offence or expecting it to be 

Get up, Polly, and you shall sit on 

got up, and would have stepped 
dexterously intercepted her and 
is knee, adding, in a cheerful ex 

She is going to be my little wile, 

ou not, Polly?” 


and 


vords to that bargain,” said Maggie, | 


vusly. Polly did not speak, but she 
ided move to extricate herself, ber 
b pang after pang, and her eyes 
‘tic entreaty on Bob's face. Bob, 
's, smiled at their helpless sweet- 
they were like his favorite 8 >tter’s 
at his feet, fearing punishment. 
so at once, and she did not struggle 
but she slipped away by-and-by, 
Ly, pleasantly, that though it might 
to sit on Bob’s knee, she greatly 
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preferred a chair, at -which Bob laughed, perhaps 
rather too incredulously. 

The day but one after this was the day fixed for 
Polly togo home. Mrs. Livingstone was very kind to 
her, and hoped she wonld soon return tor a longer 
stay; and this she repeated so frequently that Pilly 
quite understood that she had no doubt of it. Bob 
left her little peace, but he did not put her out of her 
pain until the last morning, when she had begun to 
think she was to get away without incurring the 
worst test. It was settled the night before that she 
should go to the station with Magyie and Laura in 
the pony-carriage, which had a front and back seat! 
and when she had said good-by to Mrs., Livingstone 
and Fanny indoors and came out at the garden-dvor 
in tie morning sunshine, there was Bob in a light 
summer suit, looking in the finest%pirits, but excited 
withal. 

“Are you going, Bob? I have put on my driving 
gloves,” said Laura, who had already taken the 
reins. 

“You may drive and welcome; I only want to go 
to the turn of Pickett’s-lane; I'll sit behind with 
Polly,” said he, and put her in and followed himself. 
Then Maggie mounted by her sister, and off the pony 
went at a frisky trot. 

Polly’s parting glimpse of the Grange was adorned 
by the figures of Mrs. Livingstone and Fanny in the 
porch, Fanny waving her hand and crying, ‘‘ Come 
back svon, Polly; come back soon!” The road was 
long and perfectly level and straight, but it wavered 
in capricious zigzags before Pully’s eyes, while roses 
and lilies contended for the dominion of her face. 
Bob was there, and watching her, and her heart was 
all one great swelling pang. She would have given 
anything for leave to cry, but this was neither the 
time nor place for tears, and she had forgotten her 
veil. Bob was apparently occupied with the land- 
scape, but he did not lose one change of her sweet 
little face, and presently he began to speak of her re- 
turn to the Grange. 

“But [skall see you before then, Polly,” he went 
on; “I am coming to Norminster next week, and 
you will introduce me to Jane and your mother. I 
am only a rough fellow, but I love you dearly, Polly, 
and you must speak for me. I’ll promise to take all 
the care in the world of you, if you'll be my precious 
little wife—don’t you believe me, Polly?” 

“TI know you are very good, Bob, but I made up 
my mind long since that I could take care of myself,” 
said Polly, with sudden, invincible, wicked quiet, 
that came to her aid from no one could tell whence. 

“ What on earth do you mean, Polly?” demanded 
Bob, startled out of his happy com placency. 

“ What Lsay. You are very kind, but--but 1 don’t 
intend to marry.” 

Bob was posed for a moment, though not silen@ed. 
“Change your mind for me, Polly. Don’t you think 
we could be happy together? I have quite set my 
heart on you; I cannot live without you.” 

“That is what all the men say beforehand; but I 
have heard my mother talk. No, Bob; I shall make 
a better governess than wife; I am not cut out for 
anybody’s wife.” 

“Let me judge of that, Polly; don’t shake your 
head. What has come over you to be such a little 
Savage allat once? You were very nice yesterday; 
why did you let a fellow go on worshipping you, if 
you meant to be so hard to him at last? I don’t un- 
derstand it; I wont believe you can seriously mean 
to use a fellow so badly. Is it true, then, that you 
don’t care for me? is it true that you can’t be happy 
with me—that you wont even think of it?” 

There was no softening or promise in Poliy’s coun- 
tenance. She was feeling that she had come through 
the dreaded ordeal wonderfully, and the pride and 
excitement of a complete victory over the traitor in 
her busom sustained her. Bob was speechless for a 
few minutes. They approached the turn of Pickett’s- 
lane. At the supreme moment Le looked at her 
once more with wrathful love, and said, in a con- 
strained voice, ‘Then you’l! have nothing to do 
with me, Polly?” Her heart moved with a cruel 
spasm, but her ‘‘ No, Bob,” came out cold, curt and 
clear as a drop of iced water. 

Bob stepped into the road as Laura checked the 
pony; the halt was not for half a minute, and he had 
disappeared, and Polly was left to enjuy her triumph 
of principle over natural affection. 

Maggie understood but too well what had hap- 
pened, and, doing by Polly asshe would have been 
done by in similar circumstances, she took no notice 
of her disappointed friend until they arrived at the 
station. There were not two minutes to wait, and 
the train dashed in. Laura stayed outside with the 
pony. Maggie took Polly’s ticket, saw her luggage 
safe and herself in a carriage alone; and then, just 
asthe guard came along with his whistle and ‘ail 
right,” she kissed her and said, with a seb, “I am 
awtully sorry, Polly; but it is your own fault. You 
deserve to die an old maid, and 1 believe you will!” 





CHAPTER VI. 

IT may, perhaps, be anticipated that Polly repent- 
ed at once, for she was certainly fond of Beb; but it 
cannot confidently be averred that she did. When 
she arrived at home, her mother and Jane thought 
her looking remarkably rosy aud well; nothing was 
observed to be the matter with her spirits, and as 
she kept her own counsel about Bob’s offer, she had 
neither praise nor blame to endure, nor question, nor 
comment, nor criticism. Mrs. Sanders did remark 
once, “* You have not picked up a beau in the country, 
then, Miss Polly?’? And her mother did rm join that 


beaux, but that was the nearest allusion to the sub- 
ject; and, when the holidays were over, she went 
back to the Warden House and resumed her school- 
room work in ber orderly, systematic way, as if she 
had not a care or a thought beyond it. For a month 
or two Mrs Stapylton lived in daily expectation of a 
notice that she must provide herself with another 
governess, but no notice coming, she concluded that 
Polly had missed her chance, and as she suited her | 
admirably in every way, she was not sorry. Maggie's | 
letters were not much less frequent or affectionato 
than formerly, but Polly was not invited again to | 
spend her holidays at the Grange, as was very natu- 
ral. Nordid they meet. People may live half a lite- 
time within a few miles of each other, and never 
meet, if neither desire it; and the three years Miss 
Mill had decreed as the shortest time any governess | 
who meant to prosper in ber vocation s}:ould stay in 
her first place, went over without ever bringing the 
two friends within eyesight of each other again. 
Nobody died, meanwhile, and nobody was broken- 
hearted; only Mrs. Livingstone was once heard to 
say, bitterly, to Maggie, ‘Don’t let me hear any 
more of your Polly Cartis!” and henceforth Polly’s 
letters were read in private, and her name was never 
mentioned at the Grange. Bob was not the wan to 
rave over a disappointment of the heart; he was 
more inclined to console himself in a way that wasa 
sorrow to those at home. But Polly heard nothing 
of these consolations. When she mused of her old 
visits at Blackthorn Grange, which she did witha 
tender paradoxical regret (seeing how she had ter- 
minated them), her imagination always represented 
everything there as it used to be, though she knew 
Laura and Fanny were married and gone, and that 
Mrs. Livingstone was no longer the active, strong 
honse-mother she had been. And an unconscious 
change had come over Polly herself. A sweeter little 
wouan to behold there was not, far nor near, though 
she dressed herself indifferently, as women do who 
have no desire or expectation of attracting. She had 
great fortitude at her tedions work, and never flag- 
ged; she improved herself by private study, and had 
economized a tew pounds, which she meant to carry 
her to a foreign school, where she proposed to teach 
English in return for lessons in music and Janguages. 
Mrs. Curtis approved of her entirely, and Jane had 
ceased to complain. Yes, Polly was most exceeding- 
ly reasonable and practical, and was an anxiety to no 
one; yet sometimes a terrible sense of isolation would 
come over her, and she would cry softly, with that 
old spasm of the heart, ‘‘ O, what a fool I have been!” 
as if she were sorry for some past irretrievable blun- 
der. She had no longer the conceit of her own 
strength that was so obtrusive in her at seventeen. 
She had heard other people talk besides her mother 
and Mrs. Sanders, and in the loving, kindly family 
where she was domesticated, she saw quite the other 
side—the bappy side—of married life. But she was 
naturally reserved, and as she had religiously kept 
her one offer to herself, so she kept her repentance 
(if it was repentance), and at the three years’ end 
she prepare: to change the scene of her life, and go 
to Germany. 

Maggie Livingstone shed a few vexed tears over 
Polly’s letter which brought the first announcement 
of her projected travels, and her brother Bob surpris- 
ed her again, as he had surprised her on the original 
occasion which led to Polly’s first visit to the Grange. 
“Going to Germany, is she?” said he, when the | 
communication of her affairs had been made to hin— 
“ going to Germany—” 

“ Yes, and I shall never see her again very likely. 
Poor little Poliy! I was so fond of her, Bob!” 

“Other people were fond of her, too, Maggie, but 
it was no use; she has not a bit of heart.” 

“Don’t say that, Bob; she has heart enough for 
anything, but her head was crammed with ridiculous 
theories and nonsense. I dare say she is wiser now.” 

“s We are all of us that when it’s too late,” rejoined 
Bob, and walked out of the room softly whistling. 

It was the same evening that Maggie addressing 
her brother, said, ‘* Bob, you’l] drive me into Lans- 
wood on Saturday; I have written to ask Polly to 
meet we at Miss Wiggins’s shop, if it is fair, for a last 
walk and talk together. I can’t bear the thought of 
letting her go so far from home without a word of 
good-by.” . 

“ Allright, Maggie,” said Bob, with seeming indif- 
ference, but Maggie knew better than to believe it 
was real. She felt sure that when he did not hear or 
answer her further talk that he was musing of Polly 
—perhaps whether she was wiser or not now. 

Polly was touched by Maggie’s longing to see her 
again; ‘Dear old Magyie, she has forgiven me at 
last,” she said. 

Polly arrived first at the place of their appoint- 
ment, and was sitting up stairs in Miss Wiggins’s 
show-room when the Grange dog-cart stopped at the 
door. She looked out with a pale little emotional 
face, and the cruel wrench at her heart; but no one 
looked up from below. There was Bob dressed in 
mourning, and Maggie and a little boy also in 
mourning, and a groom behind, who assisted Maggie 
to alight, and then lifted the child down and set him 
on the pavement by her. Maggie took the boy by 
the hand to enter the shop, and Bob drove off up the 
street, and was out of sight before his sister could 
mount the stairs. Polly stood fronting the door, and 
as Maggie caught a view of her she cried, “ Bless thy 
bonnie face, Polly, it’s just the same as ever!” and 
they kissed with all the old love that used to be be- 





OUR, UNE 





Maggie said she wanted nothing for herself, but 
she would look at some children’s spring coats, and 
while Miss Wiggins was bringing forth patterns, she 
called the child to her knees, and taking off his hat, | 


| ruftled up his hair, and asked Polly who he was like. 


** He is like Bob,” said Polly, and blushed with soft | 
surprise. | 
“It is Bob’s son,” replied Maggie. “ Kiss this 
pretty lady, Arty.” Arty was nothing loth, and Pol- 


| ly having supplied him with a box of harmless sugar- | 


plums from Miss Wiggins’s various stores, he sat on | 
a stool at their feet and was extremely content with | 
his own society while the friends talked in hushed 
and interrupted tones. 

“A hundred things have happened at the Grange | 


' that [ never told you of; but you may have heard 


whispers? No! 
You governesses live quite out of the world, I sup- | 
pose,” said Maggie, and paused. | 

“In a very quiet secluded little world of our own,” 
said Polly, and lifted up the child’s face to look at 
him again. 

*“ He’s pretty, isn’t he? It was after—you know 
what--Bob took up snddenly with a girl in the vil- 
lage, and though we never knew it until she was 


You know nothing about it, then? | 


and Arty is his heir. Bobdotes on him, and my mo- 
ther, too; she insisted on having bim brought home 
to the Grange, and if ever you go to our church again 


stone’ on the family monument. She was quite a 
common person, and Bob would never have acknowl- 
edged her in my mother’s lifetime; but there’s the 
story, and not so bad as it might have been. She 
was handsome, and she loved Bob, or she would 
never have borne being looked down on as she was 
for his sake, or have kept his secret. However, it is 
out now, and she is gone—” 

‘“*Hasn’t Arty eaten sweeties enough for once?” 
insinuated Polly, caressing the child, but making no 
response to Maggie. 

* Yes; give the box toaunty to put in her pocket,” 
Maggie said, and “Arty with a little unwillingness 
yielded it up. 

Then the spring coats were looked at, and one 
chosen, and a garden hat, and Arty was put to sleep 
for an bour on Miss Wiggits’s bed, while Polly and 
her friend took a walk by the river, and continued 
their conversation. All the news was on Maggie's 
side. Polly had none—literally none. 

** And you never will have any while you go on liv- 
ing to yourself—your interests will lessen every day 
you live. O Polly, it makes me sad to look at you, 
and to think what might have been,” said Maggie, 
tenderly. 

‘“‘Never mind! Let bygones be bygones;” said 
Polly, but there were tears in her eyes, and almost 
a sob in her throat. 

Then they discussed Fanny and Laura and Meg- 
gie’s private concerns which were in a promising 
way, and the time went so swiftly that they were five 
minutes behind the hour agreed on for Bob to take 
his sister and little son up at Miss Wiggins’s shop to 
go home. ‘he dog-cart, however, was not at the 
door, and Maggie said she was glad, for Bob did not 
like the mare to be kept standing. They ascended to 
the show-room to wait, and he was not long in com- 
ing; he was too soon, indeed, for half they ha! to 
say. At the sound of the wheels in the street, Polly 
offered herself for a last hug of her friend’s kind 
arms, and Maggie was all in tears. 

**You’ll come down and speak to Bob, just fora 
minute?” said she, and Polly suffered herself to be 
entreated, and went with all her heart in her face. 

Bob evidently expected her, though he colored 
when she appeared; and as he lifted his hat, she saw 
he was ever so much older, but he had his kgnd rally- 


better than most of us, I think.” 

“it is a calm life at the Warden House,” said she, 
quite with a shaken voice. 

“And so you are going all the way to Germany— 
going by yourself?” 

“Yes.” She had to stand aside for Maggie and 
the child to reach their places, and from the step of 
Miss Wiggins’s shop she waved them all her good- 
bys. She was still standing gazing after them when 
Bob looked round before turning the corner of the 
street, and told Maggie to dry her eyes and not fret. 

**T can’t help fretting when 1 think I shall perhaps 
never, never see her again; dear little thing that she 
is! O Bob, if you had only waited to ask her till now 
that she’s come to a right sense of things!” 

Bob made no answer to his sister’s rueful adjura- 
tion; he was lost in thought of Polly’s beauty and 
Polly’s sweetness, as they were once and were still, 
and wondering whether she would have anything to 
do with him now. 

Perhaps you can guess how it all ended, and I need 
tell younomore. — ; 

Yes. Bob asked Polly again, and Polly gave him 
a prettier answer this time. Mrs. Curtis cried at the 
wedding, and foreboded many evils, but they have 
not befallen yet. While waiting for them, she is, 
however, blessed in a standing grievance—namely, 
that Poily’s one boy, is not the eldest son, and will 
not inherit the Livingstone Manor. But she is not 
aware that she is herself to blame for this, her pet 
mortification, and Polly is not likely to tell her. 





Euripides was wont to say silence was an answer 





tween them, And, of course, they cried a little to- | 


gether, until the appearance of Miss Wiggins, intent | 





she hoped her girls had more sense than to dream of 





and take an iaterest in the fashions. | 


to a wise man; but we seem to have greater occasion 
for it in our dealings with fools and unreasonable 


tied with reason and fair words. 


| of the members, and several invited guests, 


_ the occasion. 
dead (she died last October), he was married to her, | 


Sr 
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[Wé shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


IN AQu.x PocuLis.—Robert Lash Lodge, of Chel- 
sea, on the evening of July 251 held a symposium at 
Chelsea Beach, which was attended by about thirty 
A very 
agreeable season was enjoyed at the Ocean House, 
and the work of the cvisine, consisting of various 


| piscatory experiments, pronounced excellent. Among 


the bilarities a song of seventeen stanzas was intro- 
duced, historical, biographical, chronological, epigas- 
trical and philosophical, with a tincture of the theo- 
logical, all decidedly eulogistical of the Lodge and 
‘Ten of the verses were omitted, owing 
to the inuswfliciency of singers, the larynx of the 


| ‘* Nightingale Club” giving out ander the intlaence 


of the salt air from the sea. We copy the closing 


| verses, the allusion to ** Bethlehem ” referring to the 
you'll see ‘ Alice, the faithful wife of Robert Living- 


Star of Bethlehem Lodge, from which the Robert 
Lash sprung: 


Huge bodies melt away, 
Or rust to swift decay 
In one grand smash. 
The short surmounts the tall, 
The goods most prized by all 
Are packed in parcels small, 
Like Ropert Lasu! 


Tn our Grand Lodge above, 
No grief shall blight our love, 
No envy clash; 
Twined with the Parent Stem, 
Joy circling us and them, 
The Bovs of BeTHLEMEM 
And Rospert Lasu! 





ing smile for her, as he said, “‘ You wear well, Pully; : 


The Robert Lash is one of the youngest of our 
| Lodges, but there is the spirit in it that shall make 
| it great, as well as older, by and-by. Harmonious, 
emulous, ambitious, it must excel where those ele- 
ments are active, and, judged by its works, it stands 
tar in advance of many that are older. 


Dn Orrmrrrrmrreeenmm=. 


LACON CHAPTER. 


A correspondent furnishes the following list of offi- 
cers of Lacon (Illinois) Chapter. We are glad to learn 
that the institution is in a flourishing condition: 

Wm. Fort, M. E. H. P. 

Spencer Elsworth, E. K. 

E. R. Hurlbut, E. S. 

Arch Stephens, C. H. 

Geo. F. Wightman, P. S. 

O. J. Cutler, R. A. C. 

J. RK. Taggart, M. 31 V. 

Chas. R. Hastings, M. 24 V. 

John Hoflricter, M. Ist V. 

Jas. W. Haney, Chaplain, 

J. L. Mohler, Secretary. 

Jas. B. Martin, Treasurer. 

Geo, ‘Treakle, Guard. 


MASONRY IN GEORGIA. 

A Ringgold, Ga., c rrespondent writes as follows 
respecting Masonry in Georgia: 
| Tie annual election of cflicers of Quitman Lodge, 
No. 106, came off last month, and resulted in the se- 
lection of the following brethren to fill the offices tor 
the ensuing year: 

W. L. Whitman, W. Master. 

N. Chasteen, S. Warden. 

A. Blackstock, J. Warden, 

J. M. Combs, Treasurer. 

W. J. Whitsitt, Secretary. 

Thomas Clark, Senior Deacon, 

J. H. Anderson, Jr. Deacon. 

During the late war Masonry seemed on the wane, 
but since peace the flame has broken out anew, and 
all good and worthy Masons seem to devote their 
energies for the good of the craft, and in consequence 
the Order is in a flourishing condition in this part of 
the country 
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FREEMASONRY IN AUSTRIA —Since 174, Freema- 
sonry in Austria has been crushed by the govern- 
ment, because its workings were secret, but now 
steps are being taken to open Lodges, and it is hoped 
, that the result will be successful. It is believed that 
| government is at last convinced that no harm can 
, happen to it through the workings of the craft. 





Oe 


; A Masonic TENET.—To believe in the validity of 

the Bible is another important Masonic tenet. To 

| this Great Light the novitiate is taught to look as 
containing the reveale! will of Jehovah, and that 

' therein he will find bis whole duty to God, his neigh- 

| bor and himself; and that by fcllowing the mild and 

| gentle precepts of that unerring instructor, be will 
be guided intv ail truth, 


on business, obliged them to clear their countenances, | persons; for men of breeding and sense will be satis- | in St. Louis, at the new Free Masons’ Hall, corner of 
88, t | 
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| Cee" The Grand Enea pment of Knights Templar ) 
for the United States will bold its triennial assembly = | e 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIONEL. 


—_————- 
BY MARGARET VERNE, 





Last night they laid him out so straight, 
Dressed out for his long, long rest; 

I had no right to weep or wail, 
But I dropped a rose on his breast! . 


His wedded wife, in her mourning robes, 
Held a tearful court below, 

But she did not steal in softly to him, 
And kiss his poor hands of snow. 


She has slept on his heart for many a yeaf, 
She has worn his jewels and lace, 

But now he is dead, she does not go 
To drop a tear on his face. 


I have no right to widow's weeds, 
No claim to prayer nor rite,— 

Yet [ know that my poor heart will break 
When they lay him out of sight. 





+ 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log. 
No. 9. 


_ BY W. H. MACY. 


“GAMMING” WITH A “ HOMEWARD- 
BOUNDER.” 


WHEN in the latitude of Cape St. Augustine, be- 
ing close-hauled, with light breezes at east-south- 
east, a ship was ‘‘ raised” in the afternoon, under a 
cloud of light canvas, steering to the northward. As 
she gradually neared us, she was made out by her 
boats and other significant marks to be a homeward- 
bound whaler, and by altering her course a little, 
showed her intention of passing within hail and 
speaking us. The order was given to haul the main- 
sail up and square the mainyard, and the good ship, 
arrested in her course, seemed to sit in state, like a 
hostess, to receive company. The decks were cleared 
up, and work knocked off at an earlier hour than 
usual; and the slowly approaching stranger now be- 
came the centre of attraction, and the subject of 
much argument and speculation, each of the old 
hands recognizing her as some ship he knew or had 
sailed in, so that in half an hour, she had been chris- 
tened by more names than would have fitted half 
the Nantucket fleet, which at that period was no in- 
considerable number. Old Jeff knew it was the 
Cvlossus, by something peculiar about her spritsail- 
yard; a very reasonable supposition, inasmuch as the 
Colossus was only four months from Nantucket, out- 
ward bound, while the copper, or rather the want of 
it, on the stranger’s bottom, showed unmistakable 
signs of at least three years’ wear and tear. The 
cooper was morally certain it was the Deucalion, for 
no other ship ever had, or possibly could have, a pair 
of anchor-stocks of that shape; but when reminded 
that she was only one year out, and her voyage prob- 
ably not completed, compromised the matter by the 
hypothesis that the ship in sight must have spoken 
the Deucalion, and bought her anchors; a case which 
was voted to be far more possible than probable. The 
ol man and his mates were thinking of all the ships 
that ought to be homeward bound at that time, and 
calling her first one and then another; but the con- 
clusion arrived at was that she must be some “ out- 
landishman,” as the islanders then termed the New 
London and Sag Harbor whalers, who defiled their 
ships with ‘‘ right whale glue,” rather than cruise 
four years exclusively for sperm. 

The meeting of two ships at sea is a beautiful and 
imposing affair, as 411 must admit who have witnessed 
it. I was deeply interested in the sight, as the stran- 
ger drew nearer and nearer. He had hauled in his 
studding-sails, and brailed up both courses, seeming 
at times to slide down to leeward on a declivity, and 
then to stop suddenly, as if arrested by some unseen 
power. The breeze was light, and the sea compar- 
atively smooth, but I was surprised to see how con- 
siderable her rolling motion was, even under these 
circumstances. Rough-looking men, clad in gar- 
ments of more colors than the coat of Joseph ever 
boasted, could be seen clustered round the bows, and 
stretching their heads over the bulwarks, and two or 
three had climbed into the waistboat, to get a better 
view. The skipper, a large, dark-looking man, sat 
in the head of the larboard quarter-bvat, from time 
to time turning his head to speak to his helmsman, 
and waving his brass trumpet to enforce the order. 
Captain Upton, with a similar instrument, was 
mounted on the taffrail, his mates standing near him, 
@ littie in the background. The stillness, as the 
ships neared each other, was unbroken now, save by 
the occasional rustle of a sail aloft, or the slight 

washing of the water under the bows of the stranger. 
Some one was seen to run forward with a spyglass, 
and, after bringing it to bear for a moment upon our 
stern, to hurry aft again with a report to the strange 
captain. The ship appeared at this moment to be 

heading directly into us, as though bent on striking 
us amidships and running us down. Some of us, 
clustered at the weather rail, involuntarily began to 
draw back, fearing a collision; but again, at a wave 
of the dark man’s trumpet, the ship, obedient to her 
helm, fell slowly off, so as to pass just clear, across 
our stern. Silence more profound than ever. 

““ Who commands the Arethusa?” shouted a hoarse 
voice, through the brass tube. 

** Upton!” responded the other brass tube. 











brass tube number one, obscuring the face of the 
speaker like a total eclipse. 

“ Very well, thank you,” answered tube number 
two, in the same style. ‘* What ship is that, pray?” 

* Mandarin, of Nantucket.” 

“ Hope to see you well, Captain Barney.” 

Much muttering now ensued among our wiseacres, 
each of whom had known it was the Mandarin all 
along, and had told all the rest so, half an hour ago. 
Anybody might bave known that was the Mandarin’s 
figure-head. All which somewhat interfered with 
the clear understanding of the rest of the dialogue, 
which was now carried on between the brass tubes at 
a furious rate: ‘“* What success?—Sixteen hundred. 
—What port are you from last?—Oahu.—How long 
are you from home?—Forty-five days.—Got any let- 
ters for us?—Yes. Come aboard.—Thank you, I 
will.” A flourish of the trumpet, and the Manda- 
rin’s crew are seen running to the braces, as her 
helm is clapped a-starboard, and she rounds to the 
wind at a handsome distance under our lee, with her 
maintopsail thrown aback for an old-fashioned 
“gam.” 

Supper is delayed for the guests to arrive; several 
of us dive below, embracing the opportunity to write 
a few lines to our friends at home; Old Jeff growls 
at us fur being in such a hurry, and says there’s 
plenty of time between now and midnight; for we 
are sure to “‘ gam ” till that time. 

** Captain Barney amd the old man are cronies, and 
they’ll have to kill all the whales in the ocean across 
the cabin table, before they part company.” 

A light whale-boat is presently seen to drop from 
under the Mandarin’s lee-quarter, and comes bound- 
ing to windward under the powerful impulse of her 
oars, the sturdy and regular strokes telling of old and 
trained hands who wield them. A petty officer is 
steering, while his majesty the captain stands firmly 
planted in the stern sheets, with his legs spread apart 
in an attitude suggestive of an inverted letter Y, and 
benignly regards his loyal suljeets at the oars, who 
stretch to their work in gallant style, as if conscious 
that they “ bear Cesar and his fortunes.” The prin- 
cipal impelling motive, however, is their eagerness 
to levy contributions upon the “ greenies.” Already 
they imagine themselves returning with bundles of 
books and papers tied up with rope-yarns, and shirt- 
bosoms corpulent with new tobacco, a luxury to 
which their teeth have been strangers for many a 
day. 

“Ship in, harp’neer! way enough! Look out for 
the warp in the waist!’ 

** Halloo, old man!” says Captain Barney, as he 
recognizes Father Grafton at the man-ropes, “ you 
out here again?” 

Then as his head rises above the rail, ‘“ How goes 
it, Upton? S’pose you’ve got a crack ship here, by 
the look of things. Well, how did you leave old 
Nantucket? Taint sunk yet, has it?” A common 
question with whalemen when they meet, and asked 
with as much gravity as that of the noble Thane, 
Macduff, “Stands Scotland where it did?” or as 
though islands were in the habit of submerging 
themselves every day in the week. 

A hearty greeting and hand-shaking follows, with 
a few hurried questions and replies, an introduction 
to the other officers, and an invitation to our mate to 
go on board and spend the evening with Mr. Joy. 
**Do you swap boats’ crews, Upton?” 

** Yes, I don’t care; let them go.” 

So the boat is manned with a crew of Arethusas, 
myself among the number, and Mr. Gratton steers 
himself, not yet having arrived at the dignity of a 
body guard. It was nearly dark when we arrived 
alongside, and as soon as the boat was on the cranes 
and sectred, all hands made a “ grand forward move- 
ment” to supper, and I now kad leisure to look about 
me, and to compare the vessel and ber veteran look- 
ing crew with the Arethusa and my own shipmates. 
The forecastle of the Mandarin was small, dingy 
and dark, even in the daytime, having only two 
small decklights and no sidelights, a modern luxury 
which had not then come into general use. She had 
boasted a steerage in the early part of the voyage, 
but this had been broken up, and all hands quar- 
tered in the forecastle—sixteen men in twelve bunks, 
some of them turning in and out, watch and watch. 
An old battered blubber-room lamp hung from a 
beam overhead, and gave just sufficient light to 


" Hope you’re very well, Captain “Upton!” said 











backward in expreming their dissatisfaction with 
this state of things. 

This crew was mo&tly “ beachcombers,” men who 
had joined the ship during the voyage, many of them 
in the last port, and knew little and cared less about 
the history of the voyage previous to the time they 
shipped. They were full of tales of their adventures 
in other vessels from which they had deserted or 
been discharged, and of encounters with consuls, 
captains of the port, vigi/antes, and other function- 
aries, commonly regarded as Jack’s natural enemies; 
while those luckless shipmasters who had availed 
themselves of their services must have lived in per- 


board. 

I inquired of the man upon whom I was quartered 
at supper, ‘‘ how long the ship was out.” 

*‘That’s more than I can tell you,” returned the 
cruiser. ‘I’ve been only four months in this hesker. 
There’s Dan and ‘ Shorty,’ they are the only two men 
in the fo’c’stle that came from home in her. They 
can tell you; all the rest of us are cruisere.”” 

* Where did you join her?” 1 asked. 

“In Oabu. I ran away from the Cambridge, of 
New Bedford, and stowed away here in the fore peak. 
The ‘kikos’ came aboard three times, hunting for 
runaway men; but I’ll defy any kiko to catch me.” 

“ What’s a kiko?” I inquired. 

“That’s what they call the Kanaka policemen. 
They used to come down and take off the fore peak 
scuttle, and look down, and shove their sticks in; but 
you see they don’t have but one pair of white trousers 
apiece, and don’t mean to get ’em dirty. But if any 
kiko had crawled in where [ was, he wouldn’t have 
got out again alive.” 

* Why not?” I inquired, innocently. 

© Cause I'd have let daylight through him!”’ 

I looked at the speaker reflectively, and involunta- 
rily hitched a little further from him on the chest, 
feeling somewhat doubtful of close companionship 
with so dangerous a character. Yot the probability 
is, this man was as arrant a Falstaff as could be 
found in a day’s journey. 

* What made you run away from the Cambridge?” 

*O, me and the old man had a row. Besides, I 
had been eight months in her, and that’s long enough 
to be in one craft. I’d like to see the ——— hooker 
that would keep me a year.” 

The speaker pretixed to the word hooker a san- 
guinary adjective, which, not being correctly appli- 
cable to ships except after a hard-fought action, we 
do not wish to introduce into our chaste pages. 

* Do you expect to stay out the voyage in that 
hooker?” inquired the beachcomber. 

“Yes,” said I, “I think I shall. I’ve been well 
used so far, and have nothing to complain of. I don’t 
see any reason to leave the ship, with the chance of 
getting into a worse one.” 

** Ah, my lad, you’re green yet. Wait awhile till 
you’ve seen more service, and you’ll get tired of stay- 
ing so long in one craft. I say, shift about and go by 
the cruise. Six months is plenty long enough in one 
hooker.” 

Some of the green hands were swallowing this kind 
of poison by wholesale; each one listening to a yarn 
of how the narrator had humbugged a shipping- 
master, or bullied an American “‘counsle,” or knocked 
over an officer of a ship in the discharge of his duty. 
The pleasures of a drunken spree and row with the 
police of a foreign port were duly set forth, and the 
peculiar delights of life in a calaboose depicted in 
glowing colors. But this species of conversation 
flagged after a time. The Mandarins boasted no 
musical instruments; but that curse and abomina- 
tion of the forecastie, a greasy pack of cards, was 
produced, and furnished pastime for a small knot in 
one corner for a short time. 

Dan and “Shorty,” the two “ voyagers”’ brought 
up from tue depths of their chests some canes, busks, 
and other fancy articles or ‘ sorimshouting,” *as it is 
termed by whalers, ingeniously fabricated from 
whales’ teeth and jaw bones, some of which they 
were willing to exchange for tol , the principal 
necessary of life among seamen on long voyages, and 
their universal circulating medium and standard of 
value. An article of trafttic at sea, instead of being 
estimated at so many dollars and cents, is rated at 
80 many pounds of tobacco; a thing which is nearly 
worthless is ‘*‘ not worth a chaw of tobacco;” a dis- 
puted question is generally settled by betting a cer- 








make darkness visible. Two little ones, of the kind 
known as ‘petticoat lamps,” were now added, and 
each furnished light enough to see that the other | 
was burning. The old adage that “a farrier’s mare 
and a cobbler’s wife are always slipshod” is fully 
verified in the case of a whaleman’s lamp; for those | 
who supply the vor with oil burn it in its crude 
state. 

There was room enough in the forecastle, small as 
it was; for not half the crew had chests, and their 
goods and chattels could be compressed into a very 
small compass. The supper was not exactly what 
would have tempteda gourmand; still it was all that 
could be expected en board a ship forty-four months ; 
from home. The cows must have gone astray, for | 





the supply of milk had failed; domestic coffee, com- | 
pounded of burnt peas and corn, hud usurped the | 
place of the imported article; while it was evident 
that the visitors, if in time for supper, had come too | 
late for tea. The bread was thickly colonized, and 
the salt junk better adapted for the manufacture of 
fancy carved work and articles of virtu than for pur- 
poses of mastication. It was, of course, a point of 
honor with us green hands to overlook these little 
drawbacks, and even to affect an eccentric taste for 





the ancient viands; but our hosts were not at all 


tain quantity of tobacco, and a notorious romancer is 
often interrupted in the midst of a thrilling story, 
with the inquiry, ‘‘How much tobacco have you 
got?” meaning, ‘‘ How much can you give us to be- 


| lieve it? We’ll believe anything, if XP've got to- 


bacco enough to put it through.” 

And yet, through all the rough entertainment there 
shone a vein of politeness and deference to their 
guests, a certain delicacy which never deserts the 
sailor, and which might be studied with profit by 
Many accustomed to the most courtly circles. A man 
who should overstep certain bounds in his intercourse 
with visitors from a strange ship, or be guilty of the 
slightest breach of a certain etiquette, not defined by 


, Chesterfield’s laws, but natural and of spontaneous 


growth, as it were, would be taken to task unmerci- 


| fully by his shipmates; and slights which would pass 


current in a fashionable evening party, with both 


,nobs and snobs, would never be overlooked in a 


whaleman’s “ gam.” 

A song was called for by someboly; the motion 
was seconded and carried, nem. con.; cards were 
thrown aside, “‘ scrimshouting” articles returned to 
their depositories; and after some liitle clamor, it 
was decided that “Old Scotty,” a tall, sunburned salt, 
who had served, according to his own Statement, in 


one of the maintops of his most nautical Majesty 
William the Fourth, should open the musical pro- 
gramme with that delectable chorus, “The stormy 
winds how they blow, blow, blow,” which he exe- 
cuted after the most approved and orthodox style, 
rolling up the whites of his eyes at the carlines over. 
head, as though he expected that the roaring chorus, 





petual jeopardy during the time they remained on 1 


in which all hands joined, would lift the deck off, 
and afford him a view of the heavens. A burst of 
applause followed the last verse, which I must con- 
fess I construed to be a manifestation of joy that it 
was finished, and of gratitude that there was no 
more of it to be endured. The Arethusas were now 
called upon to respond, and after some comparing of 
notes and prompting each other, Farrell struck up 
the time-honoredgconfession of the misguided Irish 
youth who committed matrimony at the tender age 
of sixteen, and “died forlorn on Steven's Green,” 
and afterwards wrote his autobiography in common 
metre, his last earthly request being that his pall 
migit be borne by six disconsolate young ladies, all 
dressed in white gowns and pink ribbons, Thissong 
is a stock article with Irish and seamen, for what 
reason it would be hard to tell. A stout, jolly-look- 
ing Mandarin next electrified the auditors with the 
sentimental refrain of * Ono, we never mention her!” 
with original quavers and variations, chanted in a 
voice of thunder, and was followed by Old Scotty, who 
rolled his eyes higher than ever as he poured himself 
out in a heartrending ballad, describing the fate of a 
certain Miss Caroline of Edinboro town, who at an 
untimely age “shufiled off this mortal coil,” and 
“plunged her body down,” after giving precisely 
three shrieks tor Henry, neither more nor less. This 
pathetic outbreak again brought up the Arethusas 
in force, and the entertainment was sustained with 
great vigor on both sides, the songs being of various 
descriptions, and some, like newspaper novelettes, 
broken off in the middle of a verse, “ to be-continned 
hereaftér.”” Some of the volunteer performers would 
have passed for good singers where tunes were not 
in fashion, while others, if they had fitted all the 
snatches together into one, might have furnished a 
medley of a highly original character. The veritable 
history of that unfortunate mariner, William Taylor, 
who was sent to his last account by the contents of 
a brace of pistols in the hands of his slighted “ ladie- 
love,”’ having been caught in jlagrante delicto, bask- 
ing in the smiles of another fair one, was interrupted 
at a most thrilling crisis by the cry of “ Brace for- 
ward the mainyard!” for the Arethusa had forged 
considerably ahead, while both ships were lying 
aback. It took some time to do this, as, by a singu- 
lar fatality, nubody had a watch on deck; all the 
men who should by any possibility have had one had 
ggne gamming. The denouement of the fickle Tay- 
lor’s story was lost, as the helm required the singer’s 
services. 

The last act of the evening partook much of the 
nature of the first, being filled with marvellous tales 
of exploits, and “ moving accidents by flood,” and 
comparison of notes touching the respective merits of 
ships, captains and officers. The cry of “ Haul 
aback ” cut short several half-tinisbed stories, and 
brought everybody on deck to look at the Arethusa, 
now running to leeward with a light set as a signal 
of recall for her mate and boat’s crew. A murmur 
of admiration went round among us, at the appear- 
ance of the crack ship looming in the clear moon- 
light, as, having assumed the lee position, she round- 
ed gracefully to again, when the bodt was cleared 
away and manned, with hearty farewells on both 
sides. 

“*Good-night, Joy,” said Father Grafton, as he 
descended the manropes. ‘Short passage home to 
you. Deliver my letter yourself when you get there.” 

“Ay, ay,” returned the Mandarin’s mate. ‘ Greasy 
luck to von!” 

‘Thank you,” said Grafton. ‘A large whale for 
you to-morrow,” with the additional reservation, 
“and two for us. Let go the warp! out oars—pull 
ahead !” 

We arrivcd on board our own ship to find a scene 
similar to that we had just left. Some of the Man- 
darins had found a congenial spirit in the sea lawyer 
Burley, and others had fultilled their mission by 
“bumming ” considerable quantities of tobacco and 
literature trom the younger lads. Manoel and An- 
tone had monopolized a Portuguese boatsteerer, and 
formed a trio aside for a conference highly inter- 
esting to themselves, and possessing the additional 
merit of being unintelligible to all the rest. 

The Mandarin having run to leeward in ber turn, 
the word was passed to ‘man the boat;’” and, fora 
wonder, they waited alongside only three quarters of 
anhour. But Captain Barney was an uncommonly 
prompt man in his movements; the usual standard 
in such cases being one hour and a quarter. 

In a few minutes, the rusty-looking ship was off 
on her northerly course for ‘‘ home, sweet home,” 
bearing iiuexsages to gladden the hearts of many in- 
terested in the fate of those on board her late consort, 
who was again standing by the wind to the southward. 


“salt poison” had taken effect among our crew, and 
much mischief had been done by this apparently 
harmless visit. Those who had hitherto been cheer- 
ful and satistied with all around them, now began to 
discover flaws and defects, viewing things and ac- 
tious through new and distorted lenses; instituting 
parallels between the methods of doing the most 
trifling duties on board different vessels, and dis- 
coursing nautical wisdom second hand with all the 
gravity and dogmatism of experienced tars. Truly 
may it be said in this connection that ‘‘ comparisuns 





are odious.” 

























































































in a hot climate. 
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~The World in | a 


WHAT DO YOU THINK TD 
My love wasa aple ndid girl indees 
And worth the highest bid, 
For her dad was as rich as a Germ 
And -what do you think I did? 





I rapped at the door one moonligh' 
And into the parlor slid; 

That splendid girl was sitting ther 
And—what do you think I did? 


1 took her hand so smooth and w! 
And soft as a glove of kid, 

And held it tight as I looked in he 
And—what do you think I did? 


I squeezed her hand and kissed he 
And she never once forbid; 

But her dad came in with a hickor 
And—what do you think I did? 

1 jumped into an old pine chest, 
And down I shut the lid, 

But he pulled me out by the back 
And—what do you think he did 

He lathered me well with his hick 
As down the stairs I slid, 

And kicked me down the front do 
And I vamosed—well I did! 
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Che World in Miniature. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK I DID? 
My love was a splendid girl indeed, 
And worth the highest bid, 
For her dad was as rich as a German Jew. 
And -what do you think I did? 





I rapped at the door one moonlight night, 
And into the parlor slid; 

That splendid girl was sitting there, 
And—what do you think I did? 


I took her hand so smooth and white, 
And soft as a glove of kid, 

And held it tight as I looked in her eye, 
And—what do you think I did? 


I squeezed her hand and kissed her lips, 
And she never once forbid; 

But her dad came in with a hickory stick, 
And—what do you think I did? 

I jumped into an old pine chest, 
And down I shut the lid, 

But he pulled me out by the back of the neck, 
And—what do you think he did? 

He lathered me well with his hickory stick, 
As down the stairs I slid, 

And kicked me down the front door steps, 
And I vamosed—well I did! 

Theodore used to drink like the proverbial fish, 
and his peculiar vanity was ‘ raki,” a pleasant liquid 
ina hot climate. After one of his ‘ big drinks,” he 
heard some prisoners loudly complaining that others 
had been set free, while they were detained. ‘ You 
wretches, you make a noise and disturb me,” said the 
king, and ordered them aH for instant execution. A 
few hours later he was praying that these murders 
might not be counted up against him, as he had per- 
petrated them under the influence of evil spirits. 


Ore would hardly suppose the trade in leeches of 
the whole world one of great value, and yet at Paris, 
the headquarters, besides $600,000 worth a year from 
Trieste, Australia and Egypt furnish immense num- 
bers. The Viceroy of Egypt has made a concession 
for the annual collection of three million leeches in 
the stagnant pools formed by the overflow of the 
Nile. 

There is a man in Cincinnati 400 years old, who 
loaned Shakspeare five dollara which he never got 
back, presented a bosom-pin to Columbus just before 
his first voyage to America, and was on intimate 
terms with Queen Elizabeth, who he calls “ Lib.” He 
is in the insane asylum. 


Eleven magnificent horses from the northwest of 
France, for the purpose of breeding draft horses, have 
arrived in New York. Kleven more horses, six of 
which are to be taken to Ohio, are expected by the 
next French steamer. A six-year-old stallion, which 
was of the lot just arrived, stands 16 hands high, and 
weighs 1700 pounds, and a three-year-old weighs 
1400 pounds. 


A celebrated courtesan, in the deciine of her beau- 
ty, put up for sale, by auction, all the trinkets, etc., 
which she had received from her former lovers. Ob- 
serving some pretty women who murmured at the 
appraisal of them as too high, the fair sinner ad- 
dressed them with a sly look and a kind of a frown in 
her face, ‘‘I suppose, ladies, you would like to have 
them at prime cost.” 


There is a Yankee in Springfield who rides a great 
deal in the omnibus, and always sits near the for- 
ward end, so as to pass up the fare of his fellow-pas- 
sengers. Each one gives him, naturally a ten cent 
piece; but he gives the driver instead a ticket, which, 
as he buys them in quantities, costs him but nine 
cents. Hence profit, and in the future, it is to be pre- 
sumed, enormous wealth. 


At one time Dr. Wayland was lecturing on the 
weight of evidence furnished by human testimony. 
He was illustrating its authority and sufficiency even 
for the establishment of miracles. A member of the 
class not entirely satisfied with the correctness of the 
teaching, suggested a practical application of the doc- 
trine. ‘“*What would you say, Dr. Wayland, if I 
stated that as I was coming up College street, | saw 
the lamp. post at the corner dance?” ‘I should ask 
you where you had been, my son!”’ was the quiet re- 
ply, in the instructor’s gravest manner. 


A queer fish was caught in a shad seine at Lower 
Horton, Nova Scotia, recently. It is thus described: 
“It had six feet of tail, attached to a junky body of 
eight feetin length. Itshead resembled a pig’s head 
with a small mouth, its flesh was thick, and the cav- 
ity inside very small. There was one fin in its back 
a foot long; and one on each side two feet long. It is 
supposed to weigh about four hundred pounds. 


An American soda fountain has been established 
in the Boulevard Malesherbes in Paris, but the 
French are slow in appreciating the advantages of 
innovations, and hence as yet the sale has not exceed- 
ed about 500 glasses per day. It is supposed that, as 
soon as the establishment becomes known, the sales 
will very much increase, notwithstanding that 
Frenchmen prefer absinthe, cognac, and similar 
fluids, to the less intoxicating but more refreshing 
beverages which gush from the silver taps of this 
handsome marble fountain. 

The grand caravan which set out from Cairo for 
Mecca with the holy carpet, in the month of January, 
returned to Cairo on the 25th of June. It included 1530 
pilgrims, hereafter having the right to bear the hon- 
orable name of “ hadji,” and 1481 animals, chiefly 
camels, There are also thousands who make the 
pilgrimage by the Red Sea, from Suez to Jeddah; 
these had returned previously. 


























Much im Vittle. 


The intense hot weather has hurried thousands to 
thei r graves. 

Some of the Republicans believe that bond-taxing 
is right. 

Trix wont disguise a soaker’s breath, even if a 
pound is swallowed. 

England accepts of our view of naturalization. 

The steam-man is in Boston, and attracts much 
attention. 

A king that all like to worship—Smo-king. 

General Hooker’s wife is dead. She was an ami- 
able wo man. 

The Chinese Embassy are to go home in a special 
steamer. 

One of Landseer’s pictures sold in London at auc- 
tion recently for $20,000. 

Hole in-the-Day’s widow is worth two millions. A 
fine catch for some young brave. 

The ladies who recently*voted in Passaic, N. J., 
went home and had a “ good cry ” over it. 

A tunic, representing eighty years of labor, was 
worn at the Turkish Ambassador’s fete in Paris. 

The London jewellers tind the advent of Schneider 
a@ great source of profit. 

New York absorbs 20,000 kegs of soda water and 
40.000 kegs of lager daily. 

Occupants of New York tenement houses use the 
fire-escapes as balconies this weather. 

A man with seven wives is called a ‘‘ marryist ’.out 
in Minnesota. 

President Johnson goes to Newport when Congress 
adjourns. 

More mammoth teeth and tusks have been dug up 
at Big Bone Springs, Ky. 

Knapp, the Heidelburg oculist, is to settle in this 
country. 

The Swanzy fishermen have gone to the White 
Mountains in search of trout. 

In Indiana they have a good way of getting rid of 
express robbers. They hang ’em. 

Editors of political papers will never be presented 
with hatchets. They lie too hard. 

Payment of wages in American silver caused a 
strike in a Dominion printing-oftice. 

The corn crop in some parts of Mississippi has 
been eut short by the drouth. In some parts of Vir- 
ginia, also, there is complaint of dry weather. 

Baltimore has appropriated $1,600,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new city hall. 

British gum, used so extensively in the arts, and 
forming the basis of most of the mucilage of our of- 
fice tables, consists simply of ordinary commercial 
starch heated to the temperature of 320 degrees 
Fahrenheit. ‘ 

The town of Peabody (formerly South Danvers) has 
just appropriated $45,000 to erect a new schoolhouse. 

Montana farmers are yoking buffalo calves, in the 
expectation of training them to do the work of oxen. 

It costs $8000 per annum to sweep and dust the 
British House of Commons. 

After September ist, the prices for cable telegrams 
are to be greatly reduced. 

During the month of May the municipality of Du- 
rango, Mexico, paid for the killing of 32.696 scorpions. 
Pleasant place to live in. 

The Italian government is determined to arm its 
iron- clad fleet with Armstrong guns. 

A new volcano has been discovered about fifteen 
leagues from San Luis Potosi, in Mexico. 

The Batesville (Ark.) Times reports the caterpil- 
lars so numerous in that region that an industrious 
man with a shovel could fill a wagon with them in 
ten minutes. 

There is too much rain in Florida for the cotton 
crops. 

M. Berryer, the great French advocate, always 
wears a Websterian costume when he speaks in the 
Assembly—a blue coat with brass buttons, and a buff 
vest. 

A singular coincidence recently took place in 
France. The cities of ‘Toulouse and Bordeaux insti- 
tuted two lotteries, and in each city No. 167,160 drew 
a hundred thousand francs. 

The Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad undertakes 
to furnish destitute emigrants who arrive at Mil- 
waukee with free transportation to the places which 
they may have chosen fur their residence, when on 
the line of that road. 

During the last fifteen years 85 miles of streets 
have been constructed in Paris, 80 of which are shad- 
ed by 95,577 trees. Paris and the environs now 
cover 19,°95 English acres. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. aaa Mr. Nathan H. 
Tucker and Miss Emma F. Bret 

By Rev. Mr. Howard, Mr. W illiam W. Richards and 
Miss Laura P. Milliken. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr, Geofge A. Foss 
and Miss Mattie ‘J. Cutting. 

At Ellsworth, Me., by Rev. Dr. Burton, Mr. Charles A. 
Fuller and Miss Hattie E. Richards. 


Denths. 


In this city, Mr. Thomas A. Goddard; Miss Jennie Caf- 
frey, 24: Mr. John A. Chick, 37. 

At Charlestown, Thomas Hooper, Es $4.5 89. 

At Lynn, Miss Sarah E. Woodbury, 2 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Isaac Brook, Ai. 

At Lawrence, Mr. Isaac Wetherbee, 72. 

At Reading, Mr. Benjamin E. Beard, ! 51. 

At South Weymouth, Mr. Nathaniel Newcomb, 58. 

At Walpole, Mr. James Righilegeie. 73. 

At New Windsor, N. Y., Miss M. Louisa Reed, 22. 

‘At New Orleans, Mr. George E. Emerson, 31. 




















The Bouseherper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

CoRN- STARCH CAKE.—Halfa pound of sugar, four 
ounces of butter, five eggs, one teaspoonful cream of 
tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, balf a pound of 
corn-starch, half a gill of sweet milk. 








Suort CAKE —Three pounds of flour, half a pound 
of butter, bali a pound of lard, a teaspoonful of soda, 
two of cream of tartar; mix with cokl milk.—For 
Strawberry Cake, open these when first baked, take 
out some of the crumb, and fill the inside with ripe 
strawberries, sugared; close and bake the cakes five 
minutes longer. 





SUGAR CAKE.—Three pints of flour, a tablespoon- 
fulof butter, half a pound of sugar, one egg, halfa 
teaspoonful of soda, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
milk enough to make a dough, roll it thin and cut in 
squares. 





RAILROAD CAKE.—A pint of flour, three eggs, a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoontul of 
soda, a tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of su- 
gar; bake the batter in a square pan twenty minutes. 





DIET BREAD.—To half a pound of sifted sugar put 
four éggs; beat them together for an hour; then add 
a quarter of a pound of flour dried and sifted, with 
the juice of halfalemon and the grated rind of a 
whole one. Bake it in a slow oven. 





IcING FOR CAKES.—Beat the whites of four eggs 
to asolid froth, add gradually three-quarters of a 
pound of refined sugar pounded and sifted; mix in 
the juice of halfa lemon; beat it till very light and 
white. The cake should becold. Place it before the 
fire, pour over it the icing, and smooth over the top 
and sides with a knife. It might be set to dry at the 
mouth of a cool oven. 








DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED, 
whose sufferings have been protracted trom hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :— If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary disc hargcs, what effect does it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
Rebilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation «of the heart? Does your liver, or 


order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
orisitropy on settling? Or docs a thick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there ascdiment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of biood to the head? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do yu feel dull, listless, 
moping, tir: d of company, of life?) Do you wish to be 
left alone, to pet away from everybody?) Does any little 
thing make you start or jump? Is your sleep broken or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eve as brilliant? the 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 

the same energy? Do you feel as much contidence in 
yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 
of melancholy ?) If so. do not Jay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights?) Your back weak, 
your knees weak, and have but little appetite, and you 
attribute this to dy spepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, seit-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a we ak? 
ness of the generative organs. The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those bold, ‘deti ant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose yenera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 


palpitation of the heart. hey are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don't become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
ruin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for. 


How many men, from badly cured discases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakiess in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other form of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Complaints, General Debility, and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable 
remedy. 

Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth strect, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
everywhere. 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Chemical Ware- 
house, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. 





ANTED - AGENTS — 875 to S200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only 818. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
**Elastic Lock Stitch."’ Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 





apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 
trom which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURGH. PaA., or BOSTON, Mass. 


CAUTION.—Do not be imposed fipon by other parties | 


palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only venuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufac tured. 4t aug 15 


urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 


bloom on your cheek as bright?) Do you —— yourself 
' 


men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A WISH FOR NELLIE. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


Little Nellie, blithe and fair, 

With thy gentle, winning air! 

Life is smiling sweet before thee, 
Hopeful skies are bending o'er thee. 


Kept by fond paternal care, 

That each seeming grief would bear; 
God bath blessed thy youthful days— 
May he shield thee thus always. 


May he keep thee free and pure 
From temptations that aliure,— 
Keep thee in the narrow way 
Leading to the perfect day. 


And may flowers of love and truth 
Garnish all! thy cherished youth; 
Scattering fragrance rare and sweet 
Every where about thy feet, 


Blessing those whose tenJer care 
Make thy life so passing fair; 
Till the germs of hope and love 
Shall expand in bliss above. 








FPF FS SSS. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


AUNT JENNETTE’S FRIGHT. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 





ELLIE PERCIVAL'S 
mother died when Neilie 
was a baby; but she had 
One of the best of fathers, 
and the housekeeper, a 
Seotch woman, loved the 
girl dearly,and took puins 
to instract her in every- 
thing good. Because 
Jennette was faitbful and 
kind, she was cailed Aunt 
Jennette by the house- 
bold. 

Now Aunt Jennette, 
though a Christian and 
quite intelligent, was as 
fall of superstitivus no- 
tiors as she could bold. 
She had been broaght up 
80. She belic ved in warn- 

ings and apparitions, and was fond of telling mist 
ridiculous tales of what had happened cf this sort 
among her kith and kin when she was a bairn at 
home in Scotland. Mr. Percival told her one day 
rather gravely, he would not dispute with her about 
wraiths and the other wonder‘ul sights she might 
have seen across the water; but in his opinion these 
were a poor article to be imported to America, and 
he hoped she would be very careful not to produce 
any such on his place. Aunt Jennette took the hint, 
and afterwards seldom uttered Ler superstitious ideas 
before Mr. Percival or bis little daughter. 

Nellie had an aunt living in Ohiov, who had often 
entreated that her sister’s child shouid come and 
make her a good visit, and had received the promise 
that when there was an opportunity for her to make 
the journey in care of some suitable person, she 
should do so. The opportunity came. A neighbor of 
Nellie’s aunt had been spending the winter in the vil- 
lage where Mr. Percival resided; and when about to 
return home in the spring, another and very pressing 
letter decided the question in favor of Nellie’s going 
with her—the lady gladly accepting the little girl as 
her travelling-companion. 

Nellie, who had never been out of New England, 
was delighted at the prospect of seeing a little of the 





country beyond; and she thought she could be very | 


happy with her aunt, whom she could just remem- 
ber coming to their house once, and loading her with 
nice toys, some of which she had kept till now. As 
the time drew near, however, she began to feel that 
it would be hard parting with her fsther; Aunt Jen- 
nette, too, seemed almost like a mother. It was the 
last of April. The buds of the elms were bursting 
into green leaves; the swallows, and bluebirds, and 
robins were circling in the air, or flitting among the 
branches, twittering and chirping joyously, and little 
Nellie found a secret regret in Ler heart—a doubt if 
she would find any place like her own home. 

They were to start next mourning. Aunt Jennette 
had packed Nellie’s trank, that her father bought for 
her journey; and on the top Nellia piaced ber dolly, 
having kissed her, and told her to be guod and sleep 
all the way to Aunt Emeline’s. 

As the child knelt there before her little trunk, her 
pretty white kitten crept into her lap and upon her 
shoulder, rubbing and purring, as if to coax her to 
stay at hove. This was too much, and a tear fell on 
the soft snowy fur. Then, hearing Aunt Jennette 
coming, Nellie juusped up and looked out of the win- 
dow. Inayard across the street one of ber little 
mates was planting flower seeds. A thought struck 
Nellie. 

She went to her seed-box and took from it some 
seeds, and slipped out into the garden. 
known to any one, she wrote the name of NELLIE in 
the corner of a bed, and sowed the letters thickly and 
carefully with seeds of the golden coreopsis, and cov- 


ve them up. A smile wreathed her lip: as she 


nent, | 


There, un- | 


surprise it would be to those at home when the tiny | 
plants sbould rise oat of the ground, as it were speak- | 
ing the abeent one’s name. Just as she had finished, 
the kiiten, who had followed her young mistress, 
walked innocently upon the edge of the bed, leaving | 
the print of her velvet paws in thesoft earth. Nellie 
caught Ler up and hastened away, lest some one 
| should discover her business there. 

In the morning Nellie went. Aunt Jennette, stand- 
| 





| ing on the plattorm teside Mr. Percival, barst into 
sobs as the train moved away, and faintly amid the 
clatter cave back the dear child's veice, bidding— 
* Good-by, papa—geol-by, Aunt Jennette.” From 
that moment Aunt Jennette was seized with eppre- 
hension that something dreadial would happen to | 
their darling, who woul! never reach her destination. | 
The woman returned home in a nerveus tremor, and 
attempting to remove from the table a tan: bler from 
which liithe Nellie had drank her milk with her break- 
fast, she let it fal!, and it broke into a th: usand 
|} pieces. This put the climaxon her fears; ard the 
| goud creature cried till her eyes were as rel as cher- 
ries. At dinner she could not forbear wentioniag the | 
accident to Nellie’s father, expressing her belief that 
it beded certain ill to the child; but Mr. Percivai 
| took no notice of what she said, pretending not to 
| bear. 
In the course of the afternoon, kitty, having slept - 
| her sleep out coiled up on the rag, got up and stretch- | 
| ed herself, and wondered "where Nellie was. She went | 
up to her chamber—she was not there; she mewed ' 
| twice, and returned to the dining-room, and tinaliy 
went into the garden, where they had been the day 
| before. ‘ j 
She walked across the bed from corner to corner, | 
| then back again, and tLere was nobody to intertere. 
| It felt cosy; she rolied over in the sunshine, and lay 
| on her back in the middle of the posie-bed with fold- | 
| ed paws, figning sleep, as Nellie had taught ber. But 
| she could uot help pricking up her ears, for the birds 
were making melody ail around; and one littie spar- 
row, by Lis voice, had lighted down somewhere very 
near. 

Open flew her eyes, and cantiously kitty raised her | 
head 2 little, to see the sparrow clinging to a lilac H 
spray above her reach. But she thought~ kittens are | 

| 
' 
| 





| 
| 


wicked things in the maiter of birds—what delicate 
meat a sparrow is, and her mouth watered to tas‘e it 
She crept nearer, crouching in the corner of the bed 
Nellie had planted, and with eager, shining eyes fixed 
on the wee brown creature to whom Gui bad given | 
wings while kitty bad none, her tail swayed right and | 
left, exactly like a watching tiger’s, and blotted out 
the e trum Ne/lie. She changed her position a trifle, 
repeating the mctiomof brusLing the surface of the 
light soil, when off came two other ietters. The bird 
flew to ancther bush; the kitten’ followed slyly, and 
after that did not trouble the garden bed any more. 

The weather was beautiful spring weather, with a 
succession of warm showers aud sunshine, and ere 
any ope could have expected, up pusbed the seed, 
crowded almost as closely as the hairs on kitty’s back, 
tossed uff their nightcaps, and began to look about 
then: to see what there was in the world. 

Now Aunt Jennette, beiug lonesome indoors, tied 
on her gingham sun-bonnet, and thought to take a 
turn among the garden beds, and see if there hai yet 
appeared any herald lettuces and onions—her favor- | 
ite salad. It was after tea, and Mr. Percival sat by | 
the western window, reading his paper. | 

Suddenly a scream from Aunt Jennette brought to | 
her aid uot only Mr. Percival from the sitting-room, 
but Bridget from the basement and Tim from the 
| barn. 

The latter, with a pitchfork elevated in the air, 
| bravely called out, as he rushed up at double-quick: 
| ‘“Isita shnake now? Be aisy, an’ I’ll sind ’im 
| afther thim as Saint Pathrick emptied Ireland of.” 

Aunt Jennette was standing like a statue, still and 
white as marble, pointing down at the corner of the 
flower-bed. Ata glance Mr. Percival perceived that 
| little Nellie’s kitten had been trespassing there, 
though there seemed nothing so very shocking in 
that; but it required a closer inspection to detect the 
real cause of alarm, in a little innocent vegetation 
appearing in peculiar curved and divergent lines, 
which slowly resolved themselves beneath his eye 
into the three letters, NEL. At the end of these was | 
@ great blur, from the promiscuous springing up of | 
the remaining seeds, which had been displaced. 

“ Well, Aunt Jennette?” was the coul interroga- 
tory put by Mr. Percival. 

‘Not well, but ill,’’ she shrieked, in reply. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see that word Nel, as plain as can be written, and 
how it ends in asmash-up? I knewit would be so—I 
knew it! That child is killed!” 

Mr. Percival wanted to shout with laughter; noth- 
ing had struck him as so funny in years. Mingled 
with this was a sense of disgust with the foolish su- 
perstition which could lead a person to believe that 
the news of a railroad disaster would have come to 
them out of the ground, instead of through the air, 
by the telegraph wires. But he forgave Aunt Jen- 
nette almost immediately, for the sake of the evi- 
dence of her love for his motherless child; and he 
and Bridget assisted the excited and hysterical wo- 
man into the house. 

It was a full half-hour before Aunt Jennette be- 
came calm enough to understand Mr. Percival’s soiu- 

; tion of Nellie’s pretty secret, which to her had seem- 

| ed so wonderful a forerunner of evil. Even then she 

| shook her head dubiously, muttering that she had 
| heard of many a warning as strange and awful as | 
this. 




















| @ certainty 


I want to make an agreement with yon. 
If evil has indeed befallen dear little Nellie, T will 


' give in to your superstitions; if not, you stall disbe- 


lieve in them trom henceforth.” 
Aunt Jennette did not promise; during the next 


| twenty-four hours sbe was unable to cast off the fears 
| which mate her wretched. 


At the end of that time, 
a letter was received from Nellie’s aunt, telling that 
the child had arrived safely, and was perfectly well 
and bappy. Then Aunt Jennette confessed she hal 
been a fool; and we shall not dispate her word. 





« n~>- 


TOMMY AND KITTY. 





Nancy, Bessie and Emmy Trip lived in a very 
pretty farmhouse. Their father bad lots of pigs. and 
cows, and fowls, and horses, and sheep; bat of all 
father’s stock, the chil-iren loved the sheep and lambs 
best. E nmy was very busy counting the sheep, that 
she might know how mafty hal been bronght from 


| the tiell, when Narey cried oxt: 


“O Emmy and! Bessie! see, father and Jim are 
coming with something ander their arma. O! dear, 
dear, if it is not some pretty litile lambs; let us run 


aud meet them, and then we shal! see!” 


Away ran the children ; but long befure they got to 
their tather they were calling: 


| 
* Father, have you gct sume dear little lambs | 


there?” 
‘s Yes, my dears,” said Mr. Trip, ‘but they are 
baif-dead. 


soft straw and bring it into the kitchen to me” 
Away scampered Nancy, Bessie and Emmy, to get 
the straw, ani when they tock it to the kitchen they 


spread the straw upon the hesrthstone before tue fire, | 
| aud Mr. Trip and Jim laid two littie lambs upen it, ; 
, and began to rub them with more strax. 


Atter a while, the poor little things b+gan to gasp 
for breath, and then Mr. Trip and Jim pat some milk 
with a teaspoon into their mouths, and when they 


could get it down their throats the poor lambs began | 


to get better; and what with the warm fire, good 


Tubbing, and nice milk. they were soon able to stand | 
Mr Trip said the little lambs must | 


and cry “ Baa!” 
be brought up in the house, and, if the children took 


care of them and fcd them, they should be their | 


own, 

Away they ran again, to get a basket for the lambs 
to sleep in, and when they had put nice soft straw in 
it, and put it by the tire, and laid the little lambs in 
it, they went to their mother to learn how to feed 
their pets, 

Mrs Trip took a bottle and cut a hole in the cork, 
and in the hele she put a strong goose quill; and then 
she tld them the bottle must be filled with milk, and 
the little lambs would suck the milk through the 
quill, but they would have to give it to them a great 
many times a dav; and if they turgot to feed their 
lambs they would die, for they would not be old 
encuzh to feed themselves fur a long time. 

Nancy, Bessie and Emmy said they would be sure 
ani not forget to feel the dear little things; and after 
taking a peep at them in the basket, they sat down 
by the fire to choose names for their pets. It took 
them a long time before they could all three agree 
on the same names; but at last they fixedon Tommy 
and Kitty as the best and prettiest names for their 
pets, and Tommy and Kitty the lambs were always 
called. 

It was very many weeks before Tommy and Kitty 
were strong enough to go into the tield near the 
house, to pick up some bits of grass and frisk about; 
and when they did, it was only whilst the sun shone. 


But they were such dear little creatures that the | 


children never tired of feeding them or playing with 
them. 

They would run when Bessie, or Nancy, or Emmy 
went into the kitchen, and rub their little black noses 
against them; and if the children had Tommy and 
Kitty’s milk in their hands, and did not take great 
care, it was sure to get spilled before they could put 
it into their mouths, the little pets were so eager to 
have it, and yet so full of fan. 

As Tommy and Kitty grew older, they were sent 
into the field by day, and brought into the house for 
the night; but as the warm summer days came on, 
Mr. Trip said they might stay in the field all night 
with the other sheep and lambs. At first they did 
not like the change—neither did Nancy, and Bessie, 
and Emmy, who would much rather have kept Tom- 
my and Kitty in the house with them, as they would 
a dog or cat. 

But Tommy and Kitty were grown too large for in- 
door pets, and their woolly coats got to look so dirty 
from lying by the fire and playing about in the sheds 
and kitchen; but when they went out in the tields 
and rolled about on the nice grass, they soon got 
clean and white like other pretty lambs. 

They did not forget their kind friends, Nancy, Bes- 
sie and Emny; for if any one left the garden gate 
open which led into the tield, they would run down 
the ficld, up the garden, and into the house in a min- 
ute, and would even go up the stairs if they could not 
see the children down stairs. 

Tommy and Kitty grew up to be fine sheep, and 
lived up in the Ten Acres, where Bessie, Nancy and 
Emmy could see them from the sitting-room window; 
they were always very fond of the children, and 
would try all they could to get into the house. In- 
deed, Mr. Trip often said he really thought he must 
send them a good way from the farm, for there was 


We must take them into the honse and | 
see if we can do them any good; se ran and get some 


would race down the orchard into the home field, 


and before you couid shut the gate they were gone | 


through it, and would! be in the kitchen t& fre you 
could look round. 


It really must have looked funny to see two large | 


sheep running into a housé, rubbing their noses 
against the children, crsing, ** Baa, baa!” and to see 
the chil.lren hugging and kissing them 
their way of showing their gratitude, and one cannot 
help liking them for it. 





—-Humors of the Dav. 


8O0LD CHEAP. 

Oar friend Chase, says a Southern contemporary, ix 
a neat, taper f-llo 4, standing about four feet two in 
his stockings—a natura: poet and a first-rate tellow— 
bot he was seld, bally soll, and that, teo, by a 
“white man.” You must know that we have many 
a day here when not asol'tary customer is about to 
keep the storekeepers busy. 
orter to destroy the 


AS &% Consequence, in 
Monotony and exnii, many a 
sellis gut np to create an excitement. Chase wis 
ready to dv anything to make call time pay. 

* Weil, Chase, Jil give you a chance w make ten 
dullara.”? 

“How?” asked Chas. 

“ Well, you're good at running; you're good bot- 
| tom, and the time is just the thing. If you eill run 
| as far as Hill’s warebouse, at the toot of the bill, and 
back again, and never stop, you shall bave ten 
dcliars.”” 
| “Good as wheat! Tam your man!” says Chase. 

* The distance is only about two hundred yards, and 
my wind ia good fur three times the ci-t ince.” 

“ Weil, pitch in, and make an honest X” 

Off starts Chase at a 2:40 pce down the bill, all 
| the clerks and storekeepers runing out to see what 
was in the wind. The quiz soon spread, and our 
“little s.ud ” was encouraged on bis route. 

“Who laughs last laughs best,’? was the racer’s 
| thought. 

Now he reaches the turning post, and back he 
comes. Cheers greet him on every sije, but the 
thought of ten dollars, made so easy, wreatbes his 
| face in smiles. He arrives at his starting-point, stops, 
|and claims the purse with a glow of pride and ex- 
ultation. 

** You baven’t won it!” says our wag. 

** How's that?” 

“Why, yon bave sfopped; and the money was 
yours only in case you nerer stopped |” 

Chase’s eyes opened wide. "Twas no use to get 
mad; the thiug was too rich, and the laugh was 
against him. He took it in good part, and our way, 
to make all things right, stood treat. 





AN EGG StTorRyY.—A lady once told the following to 
a friend of ours, saying, ‘‘ I do assure you it's a fact! 
You know how fond my Brother B— is of eggs. 
Well, he was driving me once, in his buggy, to —, 
| and we stopped at the little pabiic house on the way 
| for lunch, B— said he believed be’d lunch on 
| hard-boiled eggs, if they had enough; and be sat by 
| the window, exting them. and throwing the shells out 
of the window. At last I got tired waiting, and said, 
‘My dear B——, are you going to sit there all day 
calling for more eggs? Do let’s go.” And when we 
| got into our conveyance, as he turned it around he 
| drové one wheel over the pile of egg-shells, and it 
| Was so his*,-ny dear, that we were actually upset!” 








COULDN'T SPARE THE BLACKSMITH.—A Dlack- 
| smith of a village merdered a man, aud was con- 
| demned to be hanged. The chief peasants of the place 
' joined together, and begze: the alcade that the black- 
‘smith might not suffer, because he was necessary to 
_ the place, which could not do without a blacksmith, 
| to shoe horses, mend wheels, etc. But the alcade 
| Said, “ Ho-7, then, can I fulfil justice?” A laborer | 
answered, “‘ Sir, there are two weavers in the village, 
and for so sinall a place, one is enough; hang the 
other!” 





MINOR JOKES. 

Take two letters from money, and there wiil be but 
one left. We knew a chap who took money from two 
letters, and there wasn’t anything left. 

Fashionable young lady, detaching her hair before 
retiring—* What dreams may come when we have 
shuftied off this mortal coil!” 

Anotker relic of the classic age has been found in 
| Kent, being a dog’s collar, supposed to have belonged 
| to Julius Czesar, from the fact of having his name 
| engraved on it! 

A contemporary says: ‘‘ The Pope is making acra- 
sade upon the improprieties of dress, and, we learn, 
‘lays the blame on the shoulders of the ladies.’ The 
| Pope is at fault. We have examined the shoulders 








Bat it was 








1 of the ladies, and haven’t found anything there.” 

| “An unloved wile,” who ought to know of that 

| of which she speaks, because she has 80 much expe- | 
rience, says that the reason that ladies look so much | 
, to money, in the watter of marriage, is, that now-a- 
| days they sellom find anything else in a man worth 
| having. 

‘* Barber,” said a farmer to his tonsor, “‘ now corn’s 
| cheap, you ought to shave for hali-price.” ‘Can't, | 
| Mr. Jones,” said the man of razors. “1 ought real- 

| ly to charge more, for when corn’s down, farmers 
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no leaving the garden gate open for a minute, but | make such long faces that I have twice the ground to | . 


“Very well,Aunt Jennette,” returned Mr. Percival, | Tommy and Kitty were sure to spy it out. Then they ' go over.” 
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The Cragedy at Granite Pridge. 


BY W. W. BUCHANAN, 


_——~ 











T was on a beautiful autumn day, 
about three years ago, when I waa 
most thoroughly enjoying “Ja 
dolce far niente,” that the event I 
am now about to narrate happen- | 
ed at Terrana, a beautifully situ- 
ated but decayed gold field near 
California. Terrana had once 
been a great and productive | 
“rneh,” but at the time of which 
I speak had settled down into one 
of thoxe still-to-be -met- with 
townships, that, scattered over a 
vast space, represent, to a amall 
extent, both the commercial and 
mining interests. Long streets of | + 
calico tenements hal given way 
to a floating population, but the business of the store- | * 
keeper depended principally upon the rurrounding | « 
country, and among the deep shafts of the miner | | 
had grown up a wealth of green underwood, that 
made lovely the old hills of “stuff” they inter- 
spersed. 

The police camp was situated in one of the now 
deserted gullies. The population had edged away 
from it, and “ circumlocution” had not ordered its 
removal to a more convenient situation. So we had 
the comfort of living among greenness and pretty 
scenery, with only here and there a residence of wood 
or iron, to do away with utter loneliness. 

“ Yes, it was only a “far niente” business of mine 
that day, and I do believe a “ dolce” one, also; for I 
was perfectly idle, and quite capable of en) ying the 
ragged and beautiful view that spread betore the 
window above the iron bedstead on which I reclined 
The bedding was folded up, regulation fashion, to 
serve as a pillow, and a policeman’s riba ought not to 
be particular; so mine did not feel any inconvenience 
from the contact with the bottom bars of my 
stretcher. 

Directly opposite, and at the distance of about « 
quarter of a mile, rose up from the valley in which 
we were encamped, a green ridge studded with huge 
moss-o’er-grown granite boulders. Gray and water- 
worn they were, tossed here and there among the 
soft foliage of the wattles, and amid them stood sen- 
try many a crooked and yet graceful box and pepper- 
mint, that, as they crept higher and higher up the 
ridge, at last stood out in bold relief against the clear 
sky beyond, where the ridge at length fell sharply 
into a rocky gully, where a wild creek rolled, in the 
tlooded seasons. Upon this pretty spot my eyes were | 
dreamily fixed, and I was wondering if anything 
more beautiful could be imagined, than that bold 
granite ridge of an American scene. 

Suddenly a something caught my eye, which bad 
nothing in common with the green beanty of the 
grass or foliage; it seemed to me like the wave of a 
woman’s dress, but the distance was too great to per- 
mit of my forming a decided opinion. 

Fortunately, the means of satisfying my curiosity | | 
were at hand, as a good telescope hung against the | 
wall close by me, and in @ few moments it was ad- | | 
justed and at my dexter eye. 














By its assistance, I soon perceived the animate ob- | + 


ject which had attracted my observation. It was a! 
woman, certainly; but as she wore # hat, [ could not |; 
distingaish her features perfectly. She was alivanc- 
ing, stealthily, as it seemed to me, through the rocky 
bushes. Her face was now turned in one direction, | 
and again in another, so that her restless movements 
Prevented my taking a good look at ber face. 
The evident anxiety to avoid observation, denoted | 
by her movements, attracted me so entirely that I 
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